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Artictxe IL—THE CONFLICT WITH SKEPTICISM AND 
UNBELIEF. Tump Arricte:—Bavur’s Reconstruction oF 
THE Apostotic Hisrory, anp Arrack UPON THE CREDIBILITY 
or THE Boox or Acts.* 


Das Christenthum u. die Christliche Kirche der drei ersten 
Yahrhunderte, von Dr. Ferdinand Christian Baur. Tiibin- 
gen, 1853. (Author’s last Ed., 1860.) 


Die Composition u. Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, yon 
Eduard Lekebusch. Gotha, 1854. 


Tue great question which the Church in the Apostolic age 
was required to consider and determine, was the relation of 
Christianity to the ritual law of the Old Testament. Was 
that law still binding? Or rather—for in this form, as was 


*It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the views examined in this 
Article have become current through the Westminster Review, and various 
other publications, and are likely to be still further promulgated. In order to 
meet the prevailing unbelief, it is necessary to confront it where it assumes a 
consistent and tangible form. 
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natural, the question first came up—was that law binding on the 
Gentile believers? In short, could a man be a Christian with- 
out first becoming a Jew? It cannot be denied that the full 
extent of the commotion which this question stirred up, is bet- 
ter understood in the light of recent discussions, than was the 
case formerly. Discounting very much, as we shall, from the 
extravagant representation of the Tiibingen critical school, we 
still feel that the sound of this great conflict reverberates 
through no inconsiderable portion of the New Testament 
Scriptures. The Epistle to the Galatians is a fervid argument 
on thisonetheme. The Epistle to the Romans, though not de- 
voted—the opinion of Baur to the contrary notwithstanding— 
to this distinctive subject, gives to the matter of the relation 
of the Jew to the Gentile, a prominent place. The two 
Epistles to the Corinthians bear witness to the dissension which 
the same question had provoked. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
is an argument designed to reconcile the Jewish believer to 
the abrogation of the old ordinances, and to keep him from 
lapsing, out of love to them, from the faith in Christ. The 
book of Acts, and most of the other monuments of the Apos- 
tolic age, contain more or less of allusion to the grand ques- 
tion we have described. 

For it was a grand question. It was not simply the ques 
tion—which of itself to a Jew could not fail to have the deep- 
est interest—of the transitory or perpetual validity of the 
Mosaic laws and institutions. But it was, also, the question, 
whether Christianity was, in its real nature, a spiritual, and so 
a universal religion, or only an improved sect or phase of Ju 
daism. In this transitional era, when the kingdom of God 
was breaking through and casting off its radimental and pro- 
visional form, and assuming the permanent features of a relig- 
ion of the spirit and a religion for mankind—in that crisis of 
history, it was inevitable that such commotion and controversy 
should arise. It was one illustration of the truth that the Son 
of Man did not come to bring peace, but.a sword. As new 
chemical changes and combinations are attended with heat and 
combustion, so is it with every such revolution and new be 
ginning in the course of history. And we may add that even 
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to the present day, the Protestant definitions of the essential 
nature of the Gospel, and of the method of salvation, are 
sought especially in those fervent declarations against bondage 
to rites and ceremonies, and in favor of the sufficiency of Christ, 
which were elicited from the Apostle Paul in the progress of 
this momentous controversy. : 

The history of this controversy, and of the questions and 
parties involved in it, has lately acquired a new importance, 
from the place which it is made to fill in the historical theory 
of Baur and his school. Strauss, in his Life of Christ, had 
said little of the book of Acts, and that little of not much 
weight. This book remained a bulwark of faith for any who 
were disturbed by the skeptical criticism to which the evan- 
gelical histories had been subjected. Tere, at least, was the 
testimony of a contemporary of the Apostles, and a compan- 
ion of one of them, which established the fact of a miraculous 
dispensation, and afforded proof of the prior miracles of the 
Gospel. But things could not be left by the Tiibingen critics 
in this unsatisfactory state. The book of Acts was next made 
the object of attack; and, what we have now specially to ob- 
serve, this attack was a part of a systematic theory, by which 
the origin of Catholic Christianity, or of Christianity in the 
form we have it, and of the larger part of the canonical wri- 
tings of the New Testament, is explained in a naturalistic way, 
through a peculiar view of the character of the conflict to 
which we have adverted, and of the consequences to which it 
led. This attempted reconstruction of the history of the 
Apostolic age, on account of the extraordinary learning 
and ability with which it has been defended, especially by 
Baur, on account, also, of the light which it incidentally 
throws on the condition of the Apostolic Church, and, above 
all, on account of that increased confidence in the strength of 
the Christian cause which the failure of this assault upon it is 
fitted to inspire, deserves a fair examination. 

Before engaging in this task, it may be well to say a word 
in answer to an inquiry that is likely to occur to the mind of 
areader not conversant with the early history of the Church. 
How, it may naturally be asked, can such a theory as that of 
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the modern Tiibingen school, denying as it does the accepted 
views respecting the origin of most of the canonical books 
of the New Testament, have even a show of plausibility? 
How can it keep the field for a moment in the face of the tes- 
timony of the early Church? Such theories are possible, we 
reply, for the reason that so scanty and fragmentary remains 
of literature have come down to us from the period immedi- 
ately following the Apostolic age. After the death of the 
leading Apostles and the destruction of Jerusalem, there suc- 
ceeds an interval which may be properly styled a seculum 
obscurum. We have the writings of John which appeared in 
the latter part of the first century. Then we have the Apos- 
tolic fathers. But these writings are not of a nature to satisfy 
many of the most important inquiries in regard to the state of 
the Church. The early Greek Apologists, if we possessed them 
intact, would be invaluable; but the first copious works ema- 
nating from this class of writers, are the treatises of Justin 
Martyr, whose earliest extant production falls into the second 
quarter of the second century. Precious, from a historical 
point of view, as these works of Justin are, they consist of 
Apologies to the Pagan and to the Jew, and leave unnoticed 
many points on which light might have been thrown, had their 
author been writing, for example, on some subject of doctrinal 
theology. In brief, so far as this very interesting era is con- 
cerned, we have peculiar occasion to lament—to borrow the 
language of Grote when speaking of Greek literature in gen- 
eral—that “ we possess only what has drifted ashore from the 
wreck of a stranded vessel.”* We do not mean that the in- 
ternal evidence of the New Testament documents, the numer- 
ous items of proof gathered from relics of the literature of the 
next period, and the testimony of the great writers of the 
second half of the second century, are insufficient. They do 
constitute a body of evidence which effectually refutes the 
main positions of the Tiibingen school. Put for the reasons 
we have stated, there is room for the essays of conjectural 
criticism. A picture of the state of things in the early Church 








* Grote’s Preface to the History of Greece. 
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may be drawn, a theory ingeniously framed, whose inconsis- 
tency with the truth is not, at the first blush, so patent as to 
preclude the need of a careful refutation. Not until such a 
theory is thoroughly probed and compared with the multiform 
evidence pertaining to the subject, is it clearly seen to be un- 
tenable. 


The following are the essential points in Baur’s theory.* 
The doctrine of Christ was, in principle, an abolishment of the 
Old Testament ritual and of the distinction, as to religious 
rights and privileges, between the Jew and the Gentile. But 
the original disciples did not advance to the conclusion which 
lay impliedly in the religious ideas of the Master. On the 
contrary, they persisted to the end in the traditional persuasion 
that the way of salvation was through Judaism; that the Gen- 
tile must enter the Church by that door, and that the uncir- 
eumcised had no part in the Messiah’s kingdom. The Apostle 
Paul alone was so enlightened as to perceive that the old rites 
were abrogated by the nature of the new religion, and that the 
Gentile stood on an equality with the Jew, faith being the sole 
requirement. Nay, he held that circumcision and the ritual 
were no longer admissible, since they implied some other object 
of reliance than Christ, some other condition of salvation be- 
sides faith. Hence, there was a radical difference in doctrine 
between Peter and the Jerusalem Christians on the one hand, 
and Paul and his followers on the other, which led to a per- 
sonal disagreement and estrangement between these two A pos- 
tolic leaders. There grew up two antagonistic types of Chris- 
tianity, two divisions of the Church, separate and unfriendly 
toeach other. Such was the state of things at the end of the 
Apostolic age. Then followed attempts to reconcile the differ- 


* We have drawn our representations of the Tiibingen views chiefly from the 
work of Baur, the title of which stands at the head of this article. This work 
is the final, condensed presentation of his theory relative to the origin and early 
history of Christianity. The work of Lekebusch (the title of which is also given 
above) is the ablest refutation, with which we are acquainted, of Baur’s theory 
in its bearing on the Acts of the Apostles. In this branch of the diseussion, 
especially, we have frequently availed ourselves of his suggestions. 
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ence and to bridge the gulf that separated Gentile from Jew- 
ish, Pauline from Petrine Christianity. To this end, various 
irenical and compromising books were written in the name of 
the Apostles and their helpers. The only Epistles of Paul 
which are counted as genuine are that to the Romans, that 
to the Galatians, and the two Epistles to the Corinthians. 
But the most important monument of this pacifying effort is 
the book of Acts, written in the earlier part of the second cen- 
tury, by a Pauline Christian who, by making Paul something 
of a Judaizer and then representing Peter as agreeing with 
him in the recognition of the rights of the Gentiles, hoped, 
not in vain, to produce a mutual friendliness between the re- 
spective partisans of the rival Apostles. The Acts is a fiction 
founded on facts, and written for a specific doctrinal purpose. 
The narrative of the council or conference of the Apostles, for 
example (Acts xv.), is pronounced a pure invention of the writer, 
and such a representation of the condition of things as is inconsis- 
tent with Paul’s own statements, and, for this and other reasons, 
plainly false. The same ground is taken in respect to the con- 
version of Cornelius and the vision of Peter attending it. 























Before we directly examine these views, let us observe the 
main facts in the history of the reception of the Gentiles into 
the Church, assuming, for the present, that the documents are 
trustworthy. We shall show hereafter, especially in regard to 
the Acts, that the impeachment of their genuineness and cred- 
ibility cannot be sustained. 

Without doubt, Christ himself observed, during his life, the 
ceremonial law.* Until that law should be supplanted by his 
finished work—by the act of God who gave it—he considered 
it obligatory. As a faithful servant, he came under thie law. 
He rejected, indeed, the traditions of the elders, the ascetic, 
superstitious practices which the Pharisees had appended to 
the Old Testament legislation. So he signified the authority 
that belonged to him to modify the law by fulfilling it, or car- 








*On the position of Christ in reference to the law, we have little difference 
with Baur. Baur's observations on this topic are marked by his usual perspicuity 
and force. See Das Christenthum, etc., 8. 25 seq. 
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rying it forward to a form answering fully to the idea under- 
lying it—as when he declared himself the Lord of the Sab- 
bath, (Mark ii. 28).* It is true, however, that complying with 
the ritual himself, he also bade others comply with it, even 
with its minute provisions. At the same time, both by impli- 
cation and explicitly, he authorized the conclusion that in the 
new era which he was introducing, the ceremonies of the law 
would have no longer any place, nor would they be required. 
They belonged to another, a rudimental, preparatory system, 
that was passing away. The barrier between Jew and Gentile 
was about to fall down. The sublime declaration of Jesus at 
the well of Sychar respecting the nature of acceptable worship 
and the abolishment of all restrictions of place, as well as 
many other passages hardly less significant, will readily occur 
to the reader. We will accommodate ourselves to the predilee- 
tion of the Tiibingen critics for the Gospel of Matthew, and 
draw some illustrations from that source. First, the spiritual 
character of the doctrines and precepts of Jesus isa most im- 
pressive characteristic. Righteousness and piety, as describ- 
ed in the Sermon on the Mount, belong to the tempers of the 
heart. The inwardness of true religion was never so thor- 
oughly and sublimely laid down as in this teaching. For him 
who thus taught, what value could forms, in themselves con- 
sidered, possess? The love of God and man is the sum and 
substance of duty; to be perfect as the Father in Heaven is 
perfect, the sole aspiration. Secondly, in his direct opposition 
to the Pharisees, the real character of the principles of Christ 
comes out. It is formalism—a trust in forms—which calls 
forth his reprobation. ‘ Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man; but that which cometh out of the mouth.” 
“Those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth 
From the heart; and they defile the man.” “But to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not a man.” (Matt. xv. 11, 18, 20). 
What a simple and luminous exposition of the nature of good 
and evil! How clear that in the eyes of Jesus, forms had no 
inherent value, no abiding existence! The abrogation of the 








* So De Wette and Meyer. 
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former system he affirmed and explained by saying that new 
wine must not be put in old bottles, or new cloth patched into 
an old garment. How could he more pointedly affirm that he 
was establishing a system so far different from tie old, that 
the features of the two could not be blended? To cling to the 
old ritual, as something essential, would have the effect to de- 
stroy the fundamental peculiarity of the new system. At- 
tempt it not, “lest the bottles should break and the wine 
be spilled,” (Matt. ix. 17 paral.) This, be it remembered, 
was in reply to the question, why his disciples abstained from 
fasting. Thirdly, Christ forewarned his Jewish hearers that 
the Gentiles would even take their place in gaining possession 
of the blessings of the new kingdom. In connection with the 
centurion’s exhibition of faith in the power of Jesus to heal 
his absent servant, he said that many would come from the 
east and west, many Gentiles, and sit down with the Patri- 
archs in the kingdom of Heaven, whilst the children of the 
kingdom—the natural expectants of the inheritance—would 
be cast out, (Matt. vii. 11,12). In the parable of the vine- 
yard and the rebellious husbandmen, who stand for the Jews, 
their crime in slaying the messengers of the owner, and finally 
his son and heir, leads to their destruction and to the letting 
out of “the vineyard unto other husbandmen,” The Jews, re- 
jecting the Messiah, are to be supplanted by the Gentiles. In 
keeping with such teaching are the predictions uttered by 
Christ concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the down- 
fall of the temple. Looking down upon the city, he said: 
“Behold your house is left unto you desolate!” But the dis- 
ciples were commanded to carry the Gospel to the Gentiles— 
to disciple the nations. That the Gentiles were to be embraced 
in the Messianic kingdom was a familiar part of prophecy. 
As to how the kingdom was to be extended over them, was a 
point in regard to which the prevalent anticipations were col- 
ored by the mistaken ideas and unspiritual ambition of the 
people. But the incorporation of the Gentiles, in some way, 
into the Messiah’s kingdom, all the Jews expected. Christ 
commanded that the same Gospel which the disciples had re- 
ceived themselves should be offered to their acceptance—add- 
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ing the direction that the believer should be baptized, and the 
promise that he should be saved. All other points he left to 
be settled in the light of providential events and under the 
subsequent teaching of the Holy Spirit. In accordance with 
that reserve which adapted the disclosure of truth to the recip- 
iency of the learner, Christ went no farther than to throw 
out the great principles, the command, and the intimations 
which have been adverted to, not defining precisely either 
what course the heathen were to take with reference to the 
Mosaic ritual, or what was to become of ceremonial Judaism. 
These things the Apostles were left to learn, in the prosecution 
of their work, by the outward instruction of providential 
events and the inward illumination by the Spirit. This re- 
serve on the part of Christ is a characteristic and impressive 
example of the divine method of teaching. Instead of tear- 
ing up the old institutions—sweeping them away by a peremp- 
tory edict, before the mind was prepared for the change by 
perceiving that they had become superfluous, he left the Church 
to be first educated up to the requisite point. The dropping 
of the oid forms was to result, as a logical and necessary con- 
sequence, from the expansive force of the new system. The 
logic of events—the full comprehension of the Gospel—the 
distinct understanding of the offices of Christ—would undermine 
and supplant the ritual law. How much better for the revo- 
lution to take place thus, than to be precipitated by an abrupt 
decree, enforced as a law from without upon minds which had 
gained no insight into the ground and reason for a seeming re- 
peal of divinely given statutes ! 

Let us now proceed to note the manner in which the great 
lesson was learned. The Apostles, and the infant Church at 
Jerusalem under their guidance, continue to observe the cere- 
monies of the law as of old. They have no thought of dispens- 
ing with circumcision and the other requirements of the rit- 
ual. They are Jews, believing inthe Messiah. The first mur- 
mur of difference in that young community, of which the 
opening part of Acts presents so delightful a picture, is the com- 
Plaint of the Hellenists—the foreign, Greek-speaking Jews— 
that their poor are neglected in the distribution of alms. This 
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little incident, apart from its immediate consequence, is signifi- 
cant as bringing before us the two classes of Jews, which, 
though closely and cordially united by a common descent and 
common creed, are yet in some respects dissimilar, as subse- 
quent events prove. Of the Deacons, chosen, one is said to 
have been a proselyte of righteousness—that is, a heathen ad- 
mitted by circumcision to a full participation in the privileges of 
the Jew. The persecution attending the martyrdom of Stephen* 
disperses the Church and leads to the first effective preach- 
ing of the word beyond Jerusalem. The vision of Peter, and 
the baptism of Cornelius, are the earliest recognition of Gentile 
Christianity. Whether Cornelius was, or was not, a proselyte 
of the gate, cannot be determined, nor is the question very 
material. The previous feeling of Peter and the Jerusalem 
Christians, as to the qualifications for admission to the Christian 
Church, is seen in his remark on the occasion of his interview 
with Cornelius: “Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to keep company or come unto one of 
another nation.”+ Moreover on his return to Jerusalem, “they 
that were of the circumcision”—the Jewish Christians—call 
him to account for having eaten with Gentiles, (Acts xi. 2, 3). 
His defense is a recapitulation of the circumstances of his 
vision and a statement of the fact that the gifts of the Spirit 
had been exhibited by the new converts. “Forasmuch,” he 
says, “then, as God gave them the like gift as he did unto us 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I could 
withstand God.” This explanation for the time appeases the 





* Stephen was a Helenist. He was charged by “false witnesses” with blae 
pheming the temple and the law, and with saying that Jesus of Nazareth would 
“destroy this place,” and “change the customs,” delivered by Moses, (Acts vi 
18, 14). The witnesses were “ false,” since doubtless they maliciously perverted 
what Stephen had said. Yet it is evident from the tone of his speech—see cs 
pecially Acts vii. 47-50, and the denunciation he was uttering when he wis 
interrupted—that the charge was not a pure invention, but was built up on what 
Stephen had said. See Neander’s Apostelgeschichte, B. I. S. 86. 

+ Abstinence to this extent from intercourse with the heathen was not enjoined 
in the Pentateuch. But Peter’s remark represents the feeling and usual practice 
of the later Jews. The proselyte of the gate was uncircumcised, so that there 
was a like repugnance to intercourse with him—at least to sitting at the table 
with him. 
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discontent. But the principal event is the establishment of a 
Gentile church, or a church made up partly of converted and 
baptized heathen, at Antioch. We read that those who were 
scattered abroad by the persecution following the death of 
Stephen “traveled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and An- 
tioch, preaching the word unto none but unto Jews only. 
And some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which 
when they were come to Antioch spake unto the Grecians,” 
not Hellenists but Hellenes, “preaching the Lord Jesus.” A 
great number of the Grecians—uncircumcised Gentiles— 
moved by that sense of spiritual necessities which prevailed 
s extensively among the heathen throughout the Roman 
world, believed in Christ. Observe it was men of Cyprus and 
Oyrene—Hellenists—who laid the foundation of this Gentile 
Church. Barnabas, himself a Jew by birth, but a native of 
Oyprus, is sent from Jerusalem to visit this rising Church so 
strangely composed. Seeing the feality of the work of grace 
which had been effected, he rejoiced in it, and having brought 
Paul—who was also, by birth, a Hellenist—from Tarsus, 
whither he had retired, the two labored together for a year, 
“and taught much people.” Paul is now fairly embarked 
upon the grand work of his life. Partly on account of the 
peculiarity of his inward experience and partly on account of 
the depth and logical force of his mind—not to speak of special 
enlightenment from above—he discerned most clearly that 
faith, and faith alone, is the condition of salvation; that to 
make the soul depend for pardon upon legal observances along 
with faith, is to set the ground of salvation, partially at least, 
outside of Christ, and to found the Christian hope upon self- 
righteousness instead of his merits. He went straight to the 
unavoidable inference that the ritual system is not to be ob- 
served as a means of salvation, and is in no sense obligatory 
upon the Gentiles. Thus Paul stands forth, in this part of the 
Apostolic age, the glorious champion of the freedom and uni- 
versality of the Gospel. It is a religion for the world—not 
for the Jew alone, but for the Gentile equally. The wall that 
divided the two classes of mankind, “the hand-writing of 
ordinances” being now blotted out, has been leveled to the 
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ground. The missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas great- 
ly enlarged the number of heathen converts; for when they 


had first preached to the Jews in the places they visited, 


they then turned to the Gentiles. After their return they 
continued their labors at Antioch, now the parent of churches 
among the heathen, and the second metropolis, as it were, of 
Christianity. But the Church of Antioch is disturbed by cer- 
tain men which came down from Judea—Judaizers—who de- 
clared the necessity of circumcision for salvation. As the 
result of the “no small dissension and disputation with them,” 
it is determined to send Paul and Barnabas at the head of a 
deputation to Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles and 
Elders upon this question. Of this visit, besides the narrative 
in the Acts, we have the advantage of an invaluable notice 
from the pen of Paul himself, (Gal. ii.) Waiving for the pres- 
ent the consideration of this Jast passage, we see from the 
account of Luke, that when the messengers from Antioch had 
been received by their brethren at Jerusalem, “ certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees which believed” brought forward their 
demand, that the Gentile converts should be circumcised and 
required to observe the Mosaic law. It is interesting to notice 
that the zealous Judaizers were converted Pharisees. After 
much disputing, Peter and James interpose; the former refer- 
ring to the events connected with the baptism of Cornelius, 
and both rejecting the proposition of the Judaizers. Their 
judgment and that of the Church was, that certain statutes 
which the Jew deemed most essential, should be complied with 
by the heathen converts. They were to abstain “from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication.” The fact of the reading of the law of 
Moses in the synagogues of every city on the Sabbath, is set 
forth as a reason for the propriety of this requirement.* Thus, 





* The precise significance of this reason has been a mooted point among com 
mentators. Of the various interpretations which have been suggested, it appears 
to us that the choice lies between two. Some would paraphrase the passage 
thus: “as to the Jews, they need no prescription, since they will of course fol- 
low the law which is readon the Sabbath.” This was the interpretation of Chry- 
sostom, and is adopted by Neander. Others, including Meyer and Lekebusch, 
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so far as the influence of the Apostles went, this great ques- 
tion was put to rest, and on grounds satisfactory to Paul and 
his coadjutors. But the Judaizing party was far from resting 
satisfied under this most Christian arrangement. As all know, 
they pursued the Apostle Paul wherever he went, sowing divis- 
ion in the churches he planted and striving to destroy the esteem 
in which he was held by his converts. They scem to have 
sometimes made use of the name of Peter, and to have pre- 
tended to be his followers, and we find a self-styled party of 
Peter among the opponents of Paul in the Corinthian Church. 

After the Conference at Jerusalem, there are two occurrences 
that deserve special notice. The one is the controversy of Paul 
and Peter, or, rather, the rebuke of Peter by Paul at Antioch. 
Peter had associated freely with the Gentile converts—had 
eaten with them. But on the arrival of certain Judaizing 
Christians from Jerusalem, he changed his course out of a 
timid regard to their prejudice, and withdrew from the Gentile 
believers. Even Barnabas was led to follow hisexample. Paul 





make the passage a statement of the reason why the Gentiles were to conform in 
these particulars to the Jewish law,—the reason, namely, that the reading of the 
law in the synagogues every Sabbath, rendered it more offensive to the Jews to 
see that law in these conspicuous points, disregarded. This appearstous to be 
the true sense of the passage. Gieseler, and also Baur, would make the passage 
signify by implication, that ‘the Jewish law had proved itself ineffectual for the 
conversion of the Gentiles, whilst the opposite result, in connection with the 
preaching of Paul and his associates, had shown the ceremonial law to be the 
only hindrance to the spread of the true religion.” Ewald suggests that the rea- 
son was advanced to pacify the fear of those who thought that the Mosaic law 
would fall into disuse if this indulgence were extended to the Gentile converts, 
Both these interpretations seem to us much less natural than the one we have 
approved. The view we adopt is supported by the authority of Professor Hack- 
ett in his scholarly work on the Acts. 

As to the decision itself, it consists of four particulars. The heathen converts 
were to abstain from the flesh of animals slain as a sacrifice to idols, from using 
the blood of animals for food, from fornication, and from eating animals who had 
been strangled or put to death by any other mode than by shedding their blood. 
The first of these was in compliance with Ex. xxxiv. 15. The second and the 
fourth were levitical statutes, and founded on the sacredness of blood. The 
third, a moral prohibition, was joined with these adiaphora, because in the pro- 
gress of heathen corruption it had come to be regarded as almost an adiaphoron— 
4 thing morally indifferent. See on this point, Winer’s Real. Worterb., Art. 
Hure, and Meyer on Acts xy. 20. 
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publicly “withstood” Peter, saying: “If thou then, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles ( tévméis), why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews (iovdaigew)?” 
We shall hereafter consider this controversy more at length, 
Here we merely call attention to the ground of Paul’s complaint, 
which was a dereliction from his own principles, or hypocriti- 
cal conduct, on the part of Peter. The charge was that “he 
walked not uprightly.” It was not an error of opinion, but a 
moral error, which Paul censured. 

The other occurrence, requiring special notice, is the last 
visit of Paul to Jerusalem. The narrative of Luke gives usa 
clear view of the state of things in the Church there. Paul 
and his associates were cordially received. But when he had 
recounted to the Apostles the fruits of his ministry among the 
Gentiles, and they had welcomed the intelligence, James in- 
forms him of a prejudice against him in the minds of many, 
owing to a report which had gained credence. He had been 
charged, doubtless by Jews and Judaizers from Asia and the 
west, with having urged the foreign, Greek-speaking Jews— 
the Hellenists—to forsake the Mosaic law and abstain from 
cireumcising their children. This accusation was false. The 
Jewish-christian members of the Gentile churches were, not 
unlikely, as Ewald conjectures, falling away from the observ- 
ance of the ritual. And this might have given occasion to 
the charge against Paul. But there is not a particle of evi- 
dence tending to show that he ever sought to dissuade Jews 
from complying with the ritual. He rejected the doctrine 
that the observance of the law is essential to salvation. He 
rejected the doctrine that the observance of it was obligatory 
upon Gentile converts; and the adoption by them of the Jew- 
ish ritual, under the idea that salvation was contingent upon 
observing it, he regarded as a fatal error—as a dishonor to the 
sufficiency of Christ, and a method of self-righteousness. But 
his opposition to the law extended no farther. On the con 
trary, as he himself said, to the Jews he made himself a Jew. 
He respected their national feelings and customs. Hence he 
found no difficulty in taking upon him the vow which James 
recommended, as a visible proof that the charges against him 
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were false, and that he was no renegade from the religion of 
his fathers. But this act did not save him from the fanatical 
hatred of the Jews from Asia—the unbelieving Jews who had 
so often stirred up tumults against him in the towns where he 
had preached. However he may have pacified the believing 
Jews by showing respect for the national customs, he did not 
secure himself from the violence of the Asian Jews who were 
present in the city in large numbers, and in addition to their 
old enmity were exasperated by the erroneous impression that 
Paul had taken Trophimus, an Ephesian Gentile whom they 
had seen with him, into the temple. Hence the mob, which 
had for its final consequence the journey of the Apostle to 
Rome. 

From this survey we are brought to the conclusion that 
while it is true that the Apostle Paul understood the relations 
of the new and the old dispensation with peculiar clearness, 
and vindicated the liberty of the Gentiles with a singular depth 
of conviction and an unvarying consistency, it is nevertheless 
true, also, that Peter and the original Apostles, and the Church 
of Jerusalem, as far as its public action is concerned, were in 
cordial fellowship with Paul and willingly tolerated the Gen- 
tile branch of the Church, not imposing upon it the yoke of 
the law, with the exception of the few prudential regulations 
recommended by the Apostolic convention. 

Baur and his followers maintain an opposite opinion. There 
existed, they hold, a radical opposition in principle between 
these two branches of the Church, which involved a mutual 
antagonisin on the part of their Apostolic leaders. The proof 
of this position Baur professes to find chiefly in certain expres- 
sions of the Apostle Paul in his Epistles, which are alleged to 
be inconsistent with many of the representations found in the 
Acts. From the two Epistles to the Corinthians and the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians, Baur draws most of the arguments on 
which he relies to establish his position. There was in the 
Corinthian Church, we are told, a party which denied that 
Paul had a right to consider himself an Apostle, and sought 
to supplant him by setting up the superior authority of Peter 
and the rest of the original disciples of Christ. This party 
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was stirred up by Jewish Christians who brought the letters of 
recommendation from Jerusalem, to which Paul satirically 
alludes.* In the Epistle to the Galatians, it is said, the radi- 
eal diversity of principles between the two types of Christian- 
ity, already developed in the Epistles to the Corinthians, is 
attended with the record of a personal alienation between Peter 
and Paul, which, so far as we know, was never healed. In the 
Epistle to the Romans, Paul is supposed to write in a milder 
and more conciliatory spirit ; announcing his intention to carry 
the contribution of money to Jerusalem, and in other ways 
manifesting a disposition to overcome the hostility which, it is 
pretended, existed against him and his doctrine on the side of 
the mother church. Especially does Baur dwell upon the account 
in the Acts of the circumcision of Timothy, asserting that 
such an act would be absolutely incompatible with the doc- 
trine laid down by Paul, (Gal. v. 2): “If ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing.” Other instances of conform- 
ity to the Jewish law, which are attributed to Paul in the 
Acts, he pronounces to be equally unhistorical. The entire 
representation given there of the personal relations of Paul to 
Peter and his associates, Baur affirms to be contrary to the in- 
timations and assertions of Paul, and to be contradicted, in 
particular, by Paul’s narrative of his conference with the Apos- 
tles, in the second chapter of Galatians. 

We believe that these propositions of the Tiibingen critics 
are not sustained by the evidence to which they appeal, but 
are flatly contradicted by it, and that their positions are con- 
trary to the truth. What evidence is there, in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, of such a division and hostility as Baur affirms 
to have existed? There was a faction which claimed to be the 
disciples of Peter. But what proof is there that he gave them 
any countenance? There was also among the opponents of 
Paul, a party claiming to follow Apollos—himself a disciple 
of the Pauline doctrine. Who pretends that Apollos encour- 
aged such a movement? To our mind, all the language of 





* Such letters might be taken, probably, by any Christian who was rectus in 
ecclesia, in case he wished to travel. 
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Paul in reference to the other Apostles, which is found in these 
Epistles, proves the opposite of Baur’s proposition. The 
Apostles are spoken of as one body of fellow-laborers. In 
vindicating his authority against the aspersions cast upon him, 
Paul asserts, to be sure, that “he is not a whit behind the very 
chiefest Apostles,” (2 Cor. xi. 5). But he does not say or insin- 
uate that “the chiefest Apostles” are no Apostles, or that they 
are perverters of the truth. The opposite of this is every- 
where implied. He says: “God has set forth ws the Apos- 
tles last, as it were appointed to death;” and in the record of 
hardship that follows, he associates with himself his fellow- 
Apostles. Witness also his appeal to the testimony of the 
other Apostles—of Peter, James, and the rest—in proof of the 
Resurrection of Christ, and the coupling of their testimony 
with the reference to the appearance of Christ to himself: “ For 
I am the least of the Apostles and not worthy to be called an 
Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.” He com- 
pares himself with the other Apostles and takes the lowest 
place among them! But a more striking refutation of Baur’s 
view is contained in the remarks of Paul upon the contribu- 
tion he was collecting for the poor brethren at Jerusalem. In 
the First Epistle he exhorts the Corinthians to aid in making 
up this “contribution for the saints”—saints it appears they 
were, notwithstanding their supposed heresy and _ hostility! 
And in the Second Epistle he speaks of the matter more at 
length. He had long been engaged in this charitable service, 
(ix. 2). He says that the conveyance, by his instrumentality, 
of this contribution, will not only relieve “the wants of the 
saints,” but will call forth at Jerusalem “thanksgiving unto 
God;” that the Church at Jerusalem will find occasion to glo- 
rify God for the faithfulness of the Corinthians in thus practi- 
cally carrying out their Christian profession, and for the gen- 
uineness of their Christian fellowship (xowwias) manifested in 
this liberality. He adds that the saints at Jerusalem with 
prayer “will long after you” on account of the abounding 
grace of God vouchsafed to you. A deep, yearning, prayerful 
interest will be excited towards the Corinthian Christians in 
the hearts of their brethren at Jerusalem. Who can believe 
VOL. XXIII. 28 
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that this contribution is going to a church which is considered 
by Paul to be made up of Judaizers—professors of what he 
calls another Gospel? If the Corinthians had understood 
Paul’s letters to them as Baur does, what must have been their 
surprise at these incongruous exhortations, and expressions of 
fraternal regard for the Jerusalem believers! Turn we now 
to the Epistle to the Romans, written not long after. There 
we find the Apostle pouring out his love and compassion for 
his kinsmen according to the flesh—explaining that the appa- 
rent rejection of them by Divine Providence is temporary. 
Of the contribution he says: “Now I go unto Jerusalem to 
minister unto the saints. For it hath pleased them of Mace- 
donia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily, 
and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have been made 
partakers of their spiritual things”—for Jerusalem was the 
mother church whence Christianity with all its blessings flow- 
ed out to the Gentiles—“their duty is also to minister unto 
them in carnal things, (Rom. xv. 25 seq.)* Here the Apostle 
Paul honors the Jerusalem church as the fountain whence the 
Gentiles have derived their Christianity. Are these expres- 
sions compatible with the notion that this church had no fel- 
lowship with the uncircumcised converts of Christianity, and 
that its leaders were hostile to Paul, and in turn considered 
by him to be involved in fundamental error? The assertion 
or insinuation by Baur that there was any essential change 
in Paul’s feeling between the writing of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Galatians, and that to the Romans, is without 





* Principally on account of its alleged complaisance towards the Jewish Chris- 
tians, the xvth chapter (as well as the xvith) of this Epistle, is declared by 
Baur—without the shadow of external proof and contrary to the internal evi- 
dence of both style and thought—to be an interpolation. His argument is 4 
mere petitio principii. ‘The arbitrary attempt to cast these inconvenient passa- 
ges out of the Epistle, is well answered by Meyer in his Commentary on the Ro- 
mans, (K. xv.) Bleek, a cautious and unprejudiced critic, says in reference to the 
denial by Baur and Schwegler of the genuineness of the last two chapters of the 
Epistle: ‘The grounds for this denial are wholly false and untenable, and the 
genuineness of these chapters, as well as the fact of their belonging to our Epis- 
tle, is to be regarded as certain,” Einl. in d, N. T, 9. 416. 
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foundation. During the whole period in which the composi- 
tion of the first named Epistles occurred, Paul was interested 
in the business of gathering the contribution which he after- 
wards carried to Jerusalem. 

But the main reliance of Baur is on Paul’s narrative, in the 
second chapter of Galatians, of his conference with the Apos- 
tles and his subsequent conflict with Peter at Antioch. But 
an examination of this interesting passage, instead of con- 
firming Baur’s theory, will, as we think, demonstrate its falsity. 
Be it remembered that Paul is writing to a church which the 
Judaizers had tried to turn away both from his doctrine and 
from their esteem and respect for his person and Apostolic au- 
thority. He is placed under the necessity of explaining his 
relations to the other Apostles; and this he does by showing, 
on the one hand, his own independence and equality with 
them, and, on the other, the full recognition and fellowship 
which they had accorded to him. He is speaking of the 
same visit which Luke describes in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Acts. Fourteen years after his first visit to Jerusalem 
when he had spent a fortnight with Peter, (i, 18), he went 
there in company with Barnabas and Titus. He communicated 
“privately to them which were of reputation,” (roi¢ doxoves), the 
Gospel which he was in the habit of preaching.* His motive 
in taking this course, is set forth in the following words: “lest 
by any means I should run, or had run, in vain.” That is to 
say, he explained his method of preaching in order that he 
might be rightly judged and appreciated by his fellow Apos- 
tles. We shall see, as we proceed, whether or not he was suc- 
cessful. Before stating the result of his conference, he de- 
scribes the ineffectual attempt of “false brethren unawares 
brought in ” to procure the circumcision of Titus, and his own 
prompt and effectual resistance to their endeavor. The “false 
brethren ” are Judaizing reactionists having no right in the 
Christian brotherhood, but having crept in, as it were—intrud- 





*This account by Paul, and the narrative in the xvth of Acts, supplement 
each other. The latter relates to the public transaction, including the decision 
which was reached ; the former, as above stated, refers to a conference of a more 
private nature. 
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ed where they do not belong. They made it their business 
“to spy out the liberty” of the Gentile converts ; that is, they 
watched with an inimical intent, designing to bring these con- 
verts to accept the yoke of the Mosaic law. Here the differ- 
ence between such false brethren and the Apostles is palpable. 
Would Paul have undertaken to explain his Gospel to these 
“false brethren,” lest he should run in vain? Rather would 
he, as he did, sternly resist them. But the refusal of Paul to 
circumcise Titus is used as an argument to disprove the histor- 
ical truth of the circumcision of Timothy. It is said that 
Paul would not have done at one time what he absolutely re- 
fused to do at another. But why did he refuse to circumcise 
Titus? First, because he was a heathen by birth, and second- 
ly, because his circumcision was demanded on doctrinal 
grounds, so that to yield would have been to give up at once 
the rights of the Gentiles and justification by faith. But 
Timothy was the son of a Jewish mother, and he was circum- 
cised for a totally different reason from that for which the 
circumcision of Titus was demanded. Timothy was circum- 
cised out of respect to unconverted Jews, not converted Juda- 
izers. His circumcision neither imperiled the rights of the 
Gentiles, nor clashed with the doctrine of Justification. In 
this act, Paul simply made himself “a Jew unto the Jew,” on 
his maxim of making himself all things to all men—so far as 
no principle was violated.* There is, then, no inconsistency 
such as is charged by the Tiibingen critics. The circumcision 
of Timothy as truly accords with the principles of Paul, as the 
circumcision of Titus would have contradicted them. Having 
mentioned the circumstances concerning Titus, Paul now re- 
turns to his conference with the Apostles: “But of those”— 
from those—“who seemed to be somewhat,’—that is, were 
regarded with most respect—here Paul breaks off the sentence 
by throwing in this parenthetical remark: “ whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me; God accepteth no man’s per- 
son;” and then he adds: “for they who seemed to be some- 
what, in conference added nothing to me.” The mode of char- 





* 1 Cor, ix, 20 seq. 
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acterizing the Apostles as “those who seem to be somewhat,” 
is misinterpreted when it is supposed to contain a tinge of 
irony. Nothing of that sort belongs to the phraseology. It 
is the equivalent of the earlier expression—“them which were 
of reputation.” And as to the parenthetical clause, it must be 
remembered that Paul’s enemies were endeavoring to disprove 
his claim to be an Apostle, and to represent that the older 
Apostles were possessed of superior authority. His purpose 
is to express, as against this disparagement, his consciousness 
of a perfect equality in respect to rights and claims, with the 
other Apostles. And having been led to allude to the high 
estimation in which they stood, he adds a cautionary expla- 
nation which would exclude the inference that he considered 
himself in any degree subordinate to them. ‘Whatever they 
were—however high may be the standing of men, God is not 
thereby rendered partial towards them.” The last clausein the 
quotation above, is, however, the most important. Paul says 
of the Apostles, that in conference they added nothing— 
odév xgodavédevro—to him. He had shortly before said that on 
his arrival in Jerusalem he “communicated ”—dvebéunv is the 
word—to the Apostles the Gospel he had preached. And 
now he says that they oddév epotavéésvro—had nothing to add to 
that Gospel by way of correction or supplement. They had 
no fault to find with it, no new principles te suggest ; “but 
contrariwise” they—what? for everything turns on the state- 
ment that is to follow—* they gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship.” Seeing that Paul had been sue- 
cessful in converting the Gentiles as Peter had been successful 
in converting the Jews, and heeding this instruction of Provi- 
dence ; seeing, moreover, the “grace that was given” to Paul, 
the other Apostles who seemed to be pillars—or, rather, were 
esteemed as the leaders and supporters of the Jerusalem 
church—Peter, James, and John, gave the hand of fraternity 
and fellowship, it being understood that in accordance with 
the plain suggestions of Providence, Paul and Barnabas should 
labor in heathen countries, whilst the other Apostles should 
“go unto the circumcision.” These statements, instead of sup- 
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porting, utterly demolish Baur’s theory. To say as he does, 
in effect, that this union was on the outside—was, in fact, a 
peaceable division and schism in the church, in which those who 
affirmed the necessity of circumcision and those who denied 
it, being unable to walk together, concluded to divide without 
an open quarrel, is to offer as gross a misinterpretation of a 
Scriptural passage as can well be conceived. The Apostle 
. Paul expressly says that the other Apostles had nothing to add 
to the principles which governed him in his preaching. He 
implies, and intends to convey the idea, that Peter, James and 
John, were satisfied with the Gospel which he preached. The 
imputation that Paul gave the right hand of fellowship to 
those who maintained, to use his own language, “another Gos- 
pel,” when neither he nor they felt that they were brethren, 
holding a common faith and engaged in a common work, is 
wholly inconsistent with his known character, and would re- 
flect upon him and them the deepest dishonor. That the fel- 
lowship was cordially meant is proved in a manner which no 
audacity of denial can gainsay, by the reasons which Paul 
assigns for the act,—the perception, namely, that a great work 
of God had been done among the Gentiles, and that Paul was 
himself endued with heavenly grace for the work of an Apos- 
tle. The same thing is rendered still more evident by the cir- 
cumstance that the Jerusalem Apostles reyuested Paul and 
Barnabas to remember the poor at Jerusalem and collect for 
them contributions—to which request they willingly agreed. 
Of the zeal with which Paul addressed himself to this work of 
charity and fellowship, we have abundant evidence.* Did 
Peter, James, and John seek for the money of heretics and 





* It had been a custom of the Jews scattered in foreign’ lands to send up gifts 
to the Capital, expressing thus their sense of the preéminence of the Judean 
Church gathered about the centre of their religion. Ewald associates this old 
custom with the record of the repeated contributions sent from the Gentile 
Churches to the mother church at Jerusalem. These were, to be sure, only vol- 
untary tokens of love. Yet the Jewish Christian would naturally be reminded 
of the old custom we have mentioned. Hence the fact of the sending of these 
contributions would be a peculiar sign of respect as well as fellowship. See 
Ewald’s Geschichte, &c. B. VI., S. 488. 
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heretical teachers? Did Paul and Barnabas labor to minister 
to the wants of Judaizers—“ dogs,” as Paul plainly calls them 
in the Epistle to the Philippians? No! the fellowship of,the 
Jewish and Gentile teachers was genuine and cordial; and so 
the underpinning of the whole Tiibingen theory falls away. 

It would argue, however, not only an ignorance of the sub- 
sequent history, but also an ignorance of human nature, to 
suppose that this friendly and fraternal interview and the de- 
cisions of the Apostolic convention would avail either to define, 
in all points, the relation of the two branches of the church, or 
to suppress permanently the Judaizing faction. That this fac- 
tion was still alive and influential was shown by the transac- 
tions at Antioch which Paul proceeds to explain. Peter had 
not hesitated to eat with the Gentile converts there; to break 
over thus the restriction which the Jew placed upon himself, 
as to intercourse with the heathen.* But on the arrival of 
certain Jewish Christians from Jerusalem, he changed his 
course and withdrew from them; the other Jewish converts 
and even Barnabas following his example.t This conduct of 
Peter roused the indignation and called forth the plain and 
earnest rebuke of Paul. In mingling freely with the Gentile 
Christians, Peter acted in keeping with the liberal views which 
he had acquired in connection with the conversion of Cornelius 
and had expressed at the Apostolic convention. This conven- 
tion had not defined what course the Jewish Christians were 
to take on the point in question. We cannot say, therefore, 
that Peter, in case he had abstained from eating with the Gen- 
tiles, would have violated the terms of that arrangement. It 
is not remarkable that in the conference at Jerusalem, this 





* See Luke xv. 2. 1 Cor. v. 11. 

+ These Christians from Jerusalem are said (v, 12) to have come 4m’ JaxaPov— 
that is, to have been sent by James. The business on which they were sent, we 
know not, just as we know not the particular object of Peter's visit. There is 
no intimation that James had given any sanction to the course which they chose 
to take with respect to the Gentile believers. To suppose that he had, would be 
as unwarrantable as to infer, from the course which Peter had first taken, that he 
had been sent, or had come, expressly to eat with the Gentiles and live as one 
of them. 
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particular question was not settled or considered ; and although 
this freedom of intercourse which swept down all the old bar- 
riers between Jew and heathen might be a logical deduction 
from the spirit of that agreement, it is not remarkable that 
Jewish believers—even those of a liberal turn and in favor of 
the fellowship concluded upon at the convention—should fail 
to perceive at once the propriety of such a practice. Peculiar 
embarrassments, as we shall hereafter more fully point out, lay 
in the way of such a concession. We must not forget the force 
of a life-long, hereditary prejudice which is intrenched among 
religious beliefs. Simple abstinence,from this kind of fellow- 
ship with the Gentile Christians could not, therefore, be re- 
garded as an absolute breach of the covenant which secured to 
them their rights and the recognition of their Christian stand- 
ing. There were still two branches of the church. But the 
offense which Paul charged upon Peter was threefold. He 
was guilty of an inconsistency in departing from the course 
which he had pursued before the arrival of the Jewish Chris- 
tians; of hypocrisy, since in thus altering his conduct, he acted 
against his real convictions and from fear; and of the virtual 
attempt to lead the Gentile converts to judaize, or to make 
them feel that they ought to be circumcised. Peter was not 
accused of an error of doctrine, but of an error in conduct. 
He behaved in a manner inconsistent with his real views, just 
as Barnabas did, and there is just as little ground for imputing 
to Peter a judaizing principle on account of his conduct on 
this occasion, as there is for imputing the same principle to 
Barnabas. Peter acted from the same cowardly feeling which 
had once moved him to deny his Master. If Paul had com- 
plained that Peter held a false principle, that he did not under- 
stand the rights of the Gentiles, this controversy might be 
urged in support of Baur’s theory. But inasmuch as the cen- 
sure of Paul presupposes an essential agreement between him- 
self and Peter in their views upon the matter in question, 
Baur’s theory not only gains no foothold, but is effectually 
overthrown by the record of this conflict. We simply add that 
Paul’s reasoning on this occasion is a most forcible exposition 
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of the principal ground of his unflinching opposition to the 
laying of the ceremonial law upon the Gentiles. Such an act 
would derogate from the sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour, and 
imply that when a man believed on him, he had not secured 
his salvation, but was still in his sins. “If righteousness come 
by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.” * 

The continuance of a Judaizing party after all these events, 
and notwithstanding the fellowship between the Apostle to the 
heathen and “the pillars” at Jerusalem, is not to us a cause of 
wonder. Remember how ingrained was the prejudice that 
must be removed before the requirement of circumcision could 
be dispensed with! And how inveterate was the obstinacy of 
the Pharisaical Jew, who had been so trained as hardly to dis- 
tinguish between the moral and ceremonial precept, in respect 
either to sacredness or perpetuity, and who had accepted the 
Messiah, having no thought that the law or any portion of it 
was to pass away! And the rapid spread of Gentile Christi- 
anity, a fact which threatened to reduce ultimately the party 
of the ritual to a hopeless minority, would naturally rouse 
them to adhere more zealously to their position, and to put 
forth fresh efforts to obtain for it a triumph. 


The objections of Baur to the narrative of Luke, disappear 
in the light of the preceding review. As to Peter, the fel- 
lowship he extended to Paul, (Gal. ii. 9), and his liberality in 
reference to the Gentile Christians at Antioch—with the ex- 
ception of the temporary infidelity to his real convictions— 
were the proper sequel of his vision in the case of Cornelius. 
There is nothing in Peter’s course, which throws the least 
doubt upon the record of that event. We must suppose, in- 
deed, that in the interval of about fifteen years, between the 
affair of Cornelius and the Apostolic convention, the Judai- 
zing spirit had grown stronger, rather than weaker, in the Jeru- 
salem church. This was natural. Pharisees (Acts xv. 5), had 
become convinced of the messiahship of Jesus, and had 
brought into the Church their zeal in behalf of a strict adher- 
ence to the Mosaic ritual. And we have only to imagine the 





* Gal. ii, 16-21. 
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situation of that church, to perceive the difficulties that beset 
this whole subject. The Jewish Christians themselves kept 
up the observance of the old forms. They frequented the tem- 
ple, like other devout Israelites. That they should give up 
the ceremonial law had not been claimed or suggested. As 
patriotic Jews, they could not break away from the national 
customs. But a religious motive bound them to the old observ- 
ances until these should be repealed, or until they should dis- 
cern that the Gospel had virtually supplanted them. Luther's 
doctrine of justification carried with it logically the abolition 
of a great part of the existing ritual of the church. But it 
was only by degrees that the Wittenberg reformers felt the 
incongruity, and shook themselves clear, so to speak, of forms 
whose vitality was gone. And yet these forms were of merely 
human institution. But if the Jewish Christians would observe 
the law, how could they break over it in their intercourse with 
the Gentiles? How should they adjust their relations to the 
heathen converts? The state of things, as we gather it from 
Luke, is just what we should expect to result from this anoma- 
lous situation. On the one hand, there is rejoicing in the 
mother-church at the conversion of the Gentiles. It is seen 
that they have become recipients of the Spirit. There is a 
thankful acknowledgment of them as fellow-believers. Yet 
the question of freely mingling with them—of treating them 
in all respects as Jewish brethren were treated—was encum- 
bered with the difficulties we have mentioned. <A _ bigoted 
but influential faction strenuously contended against the law- 
fulness of eating with heathen converts, and sought to impose 
on them circumcision and the other points of the ritual. The 
Apostles, and the church acting as a body, refused this last 
demand, and shook hands with Paul, the determined defender 
of the rights of the Gentiles. Peter, enlightened by the teach- 
ing of the Spirit, could not refuse to eat with his Gentile 
brethren ; yet yielded for a time at Antioch to the pressure of 
Judaizing opinion. The affair of Cornelius, if it excited dis- 
content at Jerusalem, and had no permanent effect on the Ju- 
daizing element which rather grew than declined in strength, 
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left a lasting impression on his mind, and led him at the 
Apostolic convention to take the side of the Gentiles.* 

It is easy to understand, we observe further, how there 
might be many, who had no sympathy with the Judaizers in 
their requirement that the heathen convert should be circum- 
cised, but were still unprepared for that degree of liberality in 
intercourse with their Gentile brethren which Peter had 
exhibited at Antioch. We have among us a numerous and 
respectable body of Christians—a friend has suggested the 
illustration—who believe that baptism is an essential prerequi- 
site of communion, and that immersion alone is baptism; who, 
therefore, decline to sit at the Lord’s table with those whom 
they cordially love as fellow-Christians, and whose labors in 
spreadir.« the Gospel, they look upon with heartfelt sympathy. 
The Baptist does not deny the name of Christian brother to 
those from whom he is obliged to withhold certain forms of 
fellowship. So it was, we doubt not, with many Jewish 
Christians.+ 

As concerns Paul, the narrative of Luke is equally relieved 
of difficulties. That Paul, in Galatians ii, does not mention 
the public conference, which Luke describes, is easily explained. 
It was no part of his purpose to give a complete history of the 
proceedings at Jerusalem. The particular point to which his 
mind was directed, was his relation to the other Apostles. 
Had the public transaction modified, in any essential particu- 
lar, the result of his private interview with them, he might 
have been called upon to speak of it. Such, however, was not 
the fact. He could conscientiously say that nothing was 
added—ovdev spotavidevro—to his Gospel. The conclusions of 
the convention, founded as they were on a desire to put no 





* For good remarks on the topics touched upon in the paragraph above, see 
Ewald’s Ges. d. Volkes Israel, B. vi., S. 226 seq., 426 seq. We may add that the 
narrative of the conversion of Cornelius in the Acts is full of graphic details. 
Persons, places and times are exactly designated. If it be a fiction, it is an 
example of the “lie circumstantial.” 

+ It hardly need be said that we imply here no judgment as to the justice or 
injustice of the position which the Baptist takes. The illustration is pertinent, 
whether he be right or wrong. 
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needless obstruction in the way of the spread of the Gospel 
among the Jews, and accompanied by an express acknowledg- 
ment of the rightful exemption of the Gentiles from the yoke 
of the law, were fully consistent with Paul’s position. But if 
Paul was not called upon to allude, in Gal. ii., to the public 
proceeding on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem, the pur- 
pose he had in view rendered it inappropriate that he should 
do so. His immediate purpose was to guard against the im- 
pression that he stood, in any sense, in a subordinate position 
with reference to the other Apostles. An allusion to the ar- 
rangement of the convention might have furnished his enemies 
with a pretext for the unfounded charge of a dependence on 
his part upon “the pillars” at Jerusalem. 

It is objected to Luke’s narrative of the convention, that the 
decision which is said to have been made there would infalli- 
bly have been referred to by Paul in 1 Cor. viii., where the 
matter of eating flesh offered to idols is considered. In answer 
to this objection, we remark that the Apostle in this passage 
does oppose the practice referred to, and on the same general 
ground as that assigned in the Jerusalem letter; namely, a 
regard for those who thought the practice wrong, (comp. Acts 
xv, 21, and 1 Cor. viii., 9 seq.) His aim was to instill a right 
feeling into the minds of the Corinthians, and to inculcate a 
principle on which they could act intelligently. An appeal to 
authority—or what would be taken for authority—would have 
defeated this design. Besides, it was not the danger of giving 
needless offense to the Jews, but it was the consciences of weak 
Gentile brethren, which Paul had to consider. Moreover, the 
arrangement at the conference applied to the churches of Syria 
and Cilicia, in particular to Antioch and to the dissension that 
had broken out there. After Gentile Christianity had become 
widely prevalent, after Paul had fully entered, as an indepen- 
dent laborer, into his own peculiar field, and when, especially, 
the Jewish Christians (of the judaizing type) kept up their 
mischievous efforts to deprive the Gentiles of their liberty, it 
may well be assumed that the arrangement in question—based, 
as it was, on a prudential consideration—had become obsolete. 
It had been made to meet an emergency. When Paul had 
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founded numerous churches, and churches, too, made up chiefly 
of Gentile converts, that recommendation, adopted for the 
sake of sparing the feelings of the Jews and of preventing the 
inference that the Gentiles were enemies of the Old Testament 
religion, would cease to have any validity. It had no resem- 
blance to the decree of a later council. It was a fraternal rec- 
ommendation sent to Antioch, through Silas and Judas Bar- 
rabas, (Acts xv. 22), the substance of it being also put into a 
letter which they carried. There was not a judicial proceed- 
ing, but a consultation of brethren.* They did not come to- 
gether to give law to the Church, but to quiet a particular 
disturbance. 


We are now prepared to consider the question of the genu- 
ineness of the Acts. If we have shown that the representa- 
tion which is there given of the respective positions of Paul 
and Peter, and of the mutual relations of the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, is no¢ discordant either with the statements 
of Paul or with the probabilities in the case, we have destroy- 
ed the sole argument of any weight against the genuineness of 
the book. For on this imaginary discordance the objection to 
the early composition of the Acts is founded. But, in our 
judgment, the genuineness of this book can be fully establish- 
ed, and the attack which has been made upon it, shown to be 
groundless. 

1. The testimony of the author, direct and incidental, when 
we consider the form in which it is given, is a strong proof of 
the genuineness of the book, and in the absence of counteract- 
ing evidence, a convincing proof. 

We assume, what is now a conceded fact, that the Third 
Gospel and the Acts have the same author. Independently 
of the evidence afforded by the preface to the Acts, the 
resemblance of the two books in language and style is con- 
clusive. Now, the Third Gospel purports to be written by 
one personally acquainted with the Apostles. He records 





*See, on this subject, Neander’s Apostelgeschichte, B. I, 8. 422 seq., Leke- 
busch, S. 314 seq., Bleek’s Einl. ind. N. T., 8. 871 seq., Meyer, Gal. Einl, §3, 
Apostelgeschichte, 8. 280. 
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what he had received from “eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word,” (Luke i. 2). The Acts, addressed to the same 
Theophilus and referring in its preface back to the Gospel, 
is the sequel of the latter work. The author of the Acts, 
therefore, claims to be an acquaintance of the Apostles. And 
we may observe—though the remark might properly be 
made a special topic of evidence—that since all the proof 
of the early date of the Gospel tends equally to establish 
the early date of the Acts, and since we have internal 
proof that the Gospel was written not later than about the 
date of the destruction of Jerusalem, the genuineness of the 
Acts is a necessary inference. Proving that Luke wrote the 
Gospel, we have proved that he wrote the Acts also. And 
the phraseology in the prologue of the Gospel obliges us to 
suppose either that the writer is a conscientious and well-in- 
formed historian, or consciously and basely false. He declares 
that he writes in order that Theophilus may be assured of the 
certainty, the unassailable reality—riv a¢gcAciav—of the truths 
of Christianity in which he had been instructed. But not to 
dwell on the connection of the Gospel with the Acts, and con- 
sidering this last book by itself, we are happily provided with 
an incidental testimony of the most convincing character. 
We allude to the passages in which the writer speaks in the 
first person plural, thus including himself among the partici- 
pants in the events he records. This use of the “we” begins 
with Paul’s leaving Troas, (xvi. 11), and continues in the ac- 
count of his stay at Philippi. It is resumed on the return 
of Paul to Philippi, (xx. 5-15)—thus raising the presumption 
that the author of these passages had, in the interval, tarried 
at that place. Theremaining passages in which this peculiarity 
appears, are xxi. 1-18; xxvii. 1-—xxviii. 17.. Now, what is the 
explanation of this phenomenon? Only two hypotheses are 
open to discussion among those who ascribe the book to Luke. 
The first is the old, generatly received, and, as we think, well 
sustained view that Luke was himself, in these places, the at- 
tendant of Paul. The second is the hypothesis of Schleier- 
macher, variously modified by other writers, that Luke here 
introduces, without formal notice, a document emanating, as 
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they commonly suppose, from Timothy, or, as some have 
thought, from Silas. This last form of the hypothesis, that 
Silas wrote the passages in question, is supported by no argu- 
ment worthy of attention, and is fully refuted by the circum- 
stance that in connection with at least one of the passages, 
(see Acts xvi. 19-25), Silas is mentioned in the third person. 
But the theory that Timothy is the author of these passages, 
though adopted by so able and candid a writer as Bleek, has 
been, as we believe, effectually disproved.* This theory does 
not, to be sure, shake the general credibility of the book, or 
the fact of its being composed by Luke. But how stands the 
evidence in regard to it? We read (in Acts xx. 4,5): “And 
there accompanied him [Paul] into Asia, Sopater of Berea; 
ind of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and 
Gaius of Derby, and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus and 
Trophimus. Zhese going before tarried for us at Troas.” If, 
under the term “these,” all who are named before are referred 
to—which is the most natural interpretationt—the so-called 
Timothy-hypothesis falls to the ground. In connection with 
this piece of evidence, it deserves remark that the absence of 
all detail—the summary style of the narrative—in passages 
directly connected with those under consideration, and cover- 
ing a portion of Paul’s career, in which Timothy bore an equal 
part, is against the supposition that Luke had at his command 
a diary of this Apostolic helper. But the decisive argument 
against the Schleiermacherian hypothesis, is the wrong view 
of the general structure and character of the book which that 
theory implies. Were it true that the book presents the ap- 
pearance of being a compilation of documents imperfectly 
fused together—left in a good degree in their original state— 
it might not unreasonably be assumed that the author had 
taken up a document from another’s pen, without taking care 
to alter the pronominal feature wltich we are discussing. This 











* The examination of the “ Timothy-hypothesis,” by Lekebusch,(S. 140-167), is 
one of the finest parts of his excellent treatise. We present the more promi- 
nent considerations bearing on the topic. 

+ See Meyer, ad loc. 
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idea of the book was a part of Schleiermacher’s theory. But 
a more thorough examination of the Acts has made it clear 
that, trom whatever sources the author draws his information, 
it is one production, coherent in plan; its different parts con- 
nected by references forward and backward ; uniform in style; 
and flowing from a single pen. If Luke took up into his work 
a document of Timothy, he could not have given it the com- 
plete harmony with his own style which it exhibits, without 
changing its form and phraseology to such an extent as renders 
it impossible to suppose the retention of the “we” to be artless 
or accidental. Memoranda of Timothy, if Luke had such, 
were rewritten by him; but this leaves the retaining of the 
“we,” with no explanation, an insoluble fact. We infer, then, 
with confidence that Luke, in these passages, professes to speak 
in his own person.* This fact Zeller and the other Tiibingen 
critics admit ; and their conclusion is that whilst the author of 
the Acts, writing in the second century, used a previously 
written document, he intentionally left the “we” as it stood— 
although the document in other parts was materially wrought 
over by him—in order to produce the false impression that he 
was the contemporary and associate of Paul! _This refined 
fraud is attributed, and it is thought necessary to attribute, 
to the author of the Acts! But if we are not prepared to 
adopt this theory, we have no alternative but to accept the 
testimony of the author concerning himself—that is, to ascribe 
his work to a contemporary and companion of the Apostles. 
2. The assumption that the book of Acts is spurious, and its 
contents in great part fictitious, is irreconcilable with the moral 
spirit that characterizes the work. The presumption adverse 
to Baur’s theory, which is raised by the author’s own testimo- 
ny respecting himself, is confirmed by the. moral tone of the 
book. It is true, that every well-meaning book is not thereby 





* There remains, to be sure, the unanswered question, why Luke does not 
more expressly state the fact of his joining Paul, but leaves it to be gathered 
from this use of the pronoun. But this difficulty is, to say the least, not greater 
‘than the difficulty of supposing him to introduce a document of this sort without 
notice and without altering the pronominal form. The book was written for a 
private individual. Of the circumstances of Luke's companionship with Paul, 
Theophilus may have known something before. 
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proved to come from the writer from whom it pretends to em- 
anate. Nor would we contend that the ideas of antiquity, and 
of Jewish antiquity in particular, in regard to this matter! > 
of authorship, accorded in all respects with the ethical feeling \% 


of a modern day.* Apocryphal and other ancient works are . 


extant, which bore the name of some revered person of an ear- 
lier time, and which, notwithstanding this groundless preten- 
sion, were designed to promote the cause of religion. But an 
elaborate outlay of cunning for the purpose of creating a false 
impression in respect to the real author of a book, deserves 
reprobation, whether the book be ancient or recent. An effort 
of this kind must always have been considered a piece of 
knavery. Where there is plainly discovered an earnest regard 
for the law of veracity, we. are cut off from supposing any- 
thing like a pious fraud. In this case, we must give credit to 
the testimony which the book itself offers, respecting its author. 
Much more are we precluded in that case, from considering a 
large part of the narrative a deliberate fiction. Now there is 
manifest throughout the book of Acts a penetrating discernment 
of the sacredness of truth and the obligation of veracity. He 
who set down the record of the sin and punishment of Ananias 
and Sapphira, was incapable of palming off, as a veritable his- 
tory of the Apostles and of the manner in which they were 
guided by the Holy Spirit, a series of fictitious stories invented 
by himself. Dropping for the moment the question of the 
general verity of the narrative, let us observe the amount of du- 
plicity which the above described theory of Zeller imputes to 
the author of the Acts. The retention of the “we” in a doc- 
ument which he has recast and recomposed—a retention de- 
liberately resolved upon, we are told, for the sake of deceiving 
the reader into the belief that the author lived long before—is 
certainly equivalent, in a moral point of view, to the insertion 
of this pronoun, by the writer for the same end.t If the au- 
thor, writing, it is supposed, in the second century, were 
charged with inserting this word, here and there, in his own 
composition, the duplicity would not be worse. How foreign 





* This Lekebusch frankly allows. + See Lekebusch, 
VOL, XXIII. 29 
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this refined method of self-advertisement is from the universal 
habit of apocryphal writers, who are apt to blazon their as- 
sumed names on the front of their works, will strike all who 
are acquainted with this species of literature. A writer capa- 
ble of such a trick as is charged upon the author of the Acts, 
would almost infallibly have introduced the passages which 
contain the “we,” with an explicit declaration that here he 
joined Paul, or became a participant in the events that follow. 
But the particular point on which we now insist is the incom- 
patibility of such detestable deceit with the pure and truthful 
air of tlie historian, and his recognition of the law of veracity. 

3. An irrefragable argument for the genuineness and credi- 
bility of Acts is afforded by the relation in which it stands to 
the Pauline Epistles. 

The coincidences and diversities are each an impressive 
proof of the correctness of the old and accepted view concern- 
ing the book. As to the former, the peculiarity of them, as 
Paley, in the Hore Paulina, has very ingeniously shown, is 
that they are undesigned. There are such correspondences 
with the data furnished by the Epistles as could not have been 
contrived, for they can only be detected by searching. The 
omissions in the Acts are an equally remarkable feature. We 
learn from the Epistles various facts of importance respecting 
Paul, which a writer of the second century would certainly 
have worked into a history or historical romance in which the 
Apostle was to figure so prominently. Thus, for example, we 
have no notice in the Acts of the sojourn of Paul in Arabia, 
shortly after his conversion, which he himself mentions, (Gal. 
i. 17). Luke describes him as preaching in Damascus, and, 
“after that many days were fulfilled,” as flying from the mach- 
inations of the Jews to Jerusalem. For aught that appears, 
the author of the Acts is ignorant of the fact of his visiting 
Arabia. But a later writer, with the Epistle to the Galatians 
in his hand, would not have failed to show, at least, his knowl- 
edge of an event so distinctly stated by the Apostle himself. 
The three shipwrecks, and most of the other hardships which 
Paul had endured, (2 Cor. xi. 24 seq.), are not mentioned in the 
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Acts.* And if we look at what is actually narrated by Luke, 
although Baur’s theory of an inconsistency between the gener- 
al representations of the Acts and the Epistles is false, yet the 
former shows itself an independent narrative. It is not built 
up on the basis of information derived from the writings of 
Paul. These are not made use of in its composition. Now 
this fact demonstrates the early date of the Acts. Suppose 
that a Gentile Christian of the second century had conceived 
the plan of writing a work for the purpose which Baur attrib- 
ates to the author of this book,—his very first act would have 
been to resort to the Epistles for the materials out of which to 
construct his work. Conscious that a comparison of his pro- 
duction with these well known documents would be inevita- 
ble, he would guard against the semblance of contradiction. 
He would seek throughout to dovetail his work with the au- 
thentic records of the Apostolic age. Hence, in laboring to 
swell their list of discrepances between the Acts and Paul, 
the Tiibingen critics are unconsciously beating down their own 
theory. 

4. Baur’s theory is not sustained, but is overthrown, by a 
candid view of the contents of the Acts. Lekebusch has 
shown that the alleged parallelism in the career of Peter and 
of Paul is chiefly in the imagination of the critics, and that 
the differences in their respective deeds and fortunes are vastly 
more numerous and more conspicuous than the points of re- 
semblance. In truth, there are no such resemblances which 
are not accidental, and to be expected in the case of the two 
leading Apostles, both of whom were engaged in the same work 
and exposed to like perils. That in the Acts, Paul is said to 
have addressed himself, in the places he visited, first to the 
Jews and then to the heathen, rather confirms than weakens 
the authority of Luke; for such was unquestionably the histor- 
ical fact. An opposite course would have been in the highest 
degree unnatural. The Gospel was a means of salvation “to 


* The shipwreck recorded in the Acts was subsequent to the writing of this 
Epistle. 
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the Jew jirst, and also to the Greek,” (Rom. i. 16); and if Paul 
was the Apostle to the Gentiles, this meant simply that his 
field of labor was in Gentile countries. But there are passa- 
ges in the Acts which a writer having the end in view which 
Baur imputes to the author of the book would never have ad- 
mitted. He is, by the supposition, a Pauline Christian, and 
designs to make it appear that Paul was a recognized Apostle, 
on a footing of perfect equality with the original disciples. 
Yet he begins, in the very first chapter, by describing the 
choice of an Apostle, at the instance of Peter, to fill up the 
number of the twelve. He must be, said Peter, one who “has 
companied with us” through the whole life of Christ, from 
the baptism of John, and be ordained “to be a witness with us 
of his resurrection,” (Acts i. 21,22). In treating of the Apoe- 
alypse, Baur—without reason, as we think—regards the allu- 
sions to “the twelve” Apostles, as an indirect thrust at the 
Apostle Paul, and a sign of the judaizing character of the 
book. Yet here we have a Pauline Christian falling into a 
similar style! A partisan of Paul, inventing history for the 
purpose of exalting his equal Apostolic claims, it is safe to 
say, would never have introduced the passage in question. 
But let us turn to the narrative of the last visit of the Apos- 
tle Paul to Jerusalem—that visit which was so important in 
its results, and is so fully described by the author of the Acts. 
It is one main design, they say, of this author to extenuate and 
hide from view the mutual opposition of the two branches of 
the Church, and to produce the impression that the body of 
Jewish Christians agree on the ritual question with Paul. 
Now what do we find in the midst of this very passage in which 
Paul is brought into contact with the Church at Jerusalem and 
the Jewish Christians who thronged the city? Why, James 
and the elders at Jerusalem are reported as saying to Paul: 
“Thou seest, brother, how many thousands”—literally myri- 
ads, pupiades— of Jews there are which believe; and they are 
all zealous of the law ;” and they were all jealous of Paul on 
account of the information they had received that he was in 
the habit of dissuading Jews from observing the Mosaic law 
and cireumcising their children. That is, a writer, who is in- 
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venting and altering history, for the purpose of hiding a fact, 
gives to that fact a conspicuous place in his narrative! Baur 
has no other solution than the remark that the writer here 
“forgets the role he is playing.” But the answer is that sup- 
posing so shrewd a writer as he is represented to be, to forget 
anywhere the design he had in view, he could not forget it in 


_ the crisis of the whole history, when Paui met the Jewish- 


Christian Church for the last time, and when this very point of 
the authority of the ritual, and the views and feelings of the 
Jewish believers, is the theme of the narrative.* 

We have adverted above to the manner in which the author 
of the Acts beginshis work. Not less incompatible with the 
Tiibingen theory is the manner in which he concludes. The 
reader must bear in mind that, according to Baur and Zeller, 
a main aim of the writer is to represent the Apostle in a 
friendly attitude towards his Jewish countrymen, <A Gentile 
Christian holds out the olive-branch to the Jew. But how 
endsthis “ reconciling” and “ pacifying” production? It winds 
up with a denunciation from Paul against the unbelief of the 
Jews, in which, using the stern words of the prophet Isaiah, he 
charges upon them a judicial blindness, and adds: “ Beit 
known therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is sent 
unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it.” That is, the di- 
vine rejection of the Jews and choice of the Gentiles is the last 
word from Paul which the reader hears! How would that 
sound in the ear of the zealous Judaizer whom this book was 
to conciliate, and win to the esteem of Paul and of his type of 
doctrine? Is it not plain that the “ tendency” ascribed to this 
work is read into it by the critics? Their interpretation is not 
drawn from an unprejudiced examination of the contents of the 
book, which are flatly inconsistent with it, but from the de- 
mands of a preconceived and, we believe, unfounded historical 
theory of their own contriving. 








* Baur more than insinuates that the Jewish Christians took part in this 
violent attack upon Paul, and that Luke is at pains to suppress the fact. If we 
are to believe Baur, then, the same writer whe so flagrantly “forgets his part” as 
to make mention of the zeal of ‘‘many thousands” of believers for tie law, re- 
covers his memory so fully as to falsify in the very next breath ! 
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The neglect of the writer to avail himself of the most nat- 
ural means of promoting his alleged purpose, is, also, a proof 
that this purpose belongs only to the critic’s brain. A single 
example of this negligence, unaccountable on Baur’s theory of 
the design of the book, is the omission of the writer to bring 
Paul and Peter together in Rome, where, according to a belief 
then current, they both perished as martyrs in the Neronian 
persecution.* What would the writer of an irenical fiction lay 
hold of so soon, as the supposed conjunction of the two Apos- 
tles in the capital of the world, and their common fate? How 
easily might a tale be spun out of this meeting of the leaders of 
the two branches of the Church, which would effectually pro- 
mote the author’s plan! Yet the book closes abruptly—the 
author seeming at last to hasten to the conclusion—with no 
mention of Peter’s visit to Rome, connection with the Gentile 
capital, or interview with Paul. 

5. The unfitness of such a work as the book of Acts to se- 
eure the end for which, according to Baur, it was composed, 
stands in the way of the acceptance of his theory. 

Here, if we are to believe the Tiibingen critics, was a great 
division in the Church. Jewish Christians, on the one hand, 
following the doctrine of Peter, required circumcision and a 
compliance with the ritual as a condition of fellowship with the 
Gentile Christians. The latter, on the contrary, following the 

‘authority of Paul, as decidedly refused to yield to this demand. 
Efforts are at length made from different sides to bring about an 
accommodation. And this writer composes an historical ro- 
mance for the purpose of spreading such a conception of the 
Apostolic history as shall remove, especially, the Jewish-chris- 
tian prejudice against communion with the heathen believers. 
To this end he represents Peter as tolerating the Gentiles in 
their uncircumcision, as taking part in the reception of Cor- 





* For proof that the report of Peter having suffered martyrdom at Rome is 
met with prior to the date assigned by the Tubingen critics to the Acts, see 
Gieseler’s Church History, B. L, 8. 27, N.6. In truth, there is no sufficient 
reason for disbelieving the traditén so early and widely current. For a ful} 
examination of the point, see Dr. Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, p. 872, 
seq. See also Bleek’s Einl.S. 563. 
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nelius into the church, and as resisting the imposition of the 
yoke of ritual observances upon the Gentiles. But how would 
the Judaizing party relish this representation of their great 
Apostle? Were they so little wedded to their principles as to 
abandon them the moment they were told by some writer pre- 
tending to be an associate of Paul, that their views relative to 
the course taken by Peter and in respect to his doctrine were con- 
trary to the truth? Had they only to be told in a book falsely 
purporting to come from a Pauline Christian of a former day, 
that Peter really fraternized with Paul, and was in favor of the 
immunity of the Gentile converts? And similar inquiries are 
pertinent when we consider how such a work would be received 
by the followers of Paul. If this great Apostle had, in truth, for- 
bidden circumcision altogether, as the Baur school pretend, and 
ifhis disciples were rooted in their‘attachment to his principles, 
as they were certainly familiar with his writings, how would 
they be satisfied with the narrative of the circumcision of Timo- 
thy and the other examples of conformity to the law, recorded 
in the Acts? Would they not have spurned this misrepre- 
sentation of the principles and conduct of their great leader, 
and made their appeal to the very passages in his Epistles on 
which the Tiibingen critics found their thesis as to his real po- 
sition? It is unaccountable that a work which flies in the face 
of the cherished opinions and traditions of the two rival par- 
ties, should pass uncontradicted, and even contribute to secure 
a most important change in the platforms on which they re- 
spectively stand. Yet this unknown writer in the first quarter 
of the second century, audaciously perverting the facts of his- 
tory and adding incidents which sprung from his own inven- 
tion, succeeded, if we are to believe the Tiibingen critics, in 
this unexampled imposture. To this extent do these critics 
task our credulity. 

To what desperate shifts the Tiibingen critics are driven, in 
their effort to read into the Acts a deep-laid plot which has no 
existence outside of their own suspicious fancy, may be seen 
from one or twoexamples. Luke records a contention between 
Paul and Barnabas which led to their separation from each 
other. Will it be believed that he is charged by Baur with 
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making this record of a comparatively “ unimportant” dis- 
pute, in order to divert the thoughts of his readers from the 
more serious quarrel with Peter, which he is desirous of cov- 
ering up? Asif his readers, with the Epistle to the Galatians 
in their hand, could be kept in ignorance of this dispute with 
Peter! Asif the allusion to one conflict could suppress the 
recollection of another! Why, as Lekebusch inquires, should 
he not rather pass over in silence the minor quarrel also, provi- 
ded his aim were such as Baur imagines? The earlier promi- 
nent record of the friendship of Paul with Barnabas, that “ dis- 
tinguished and meritorious member of the Jerusalem church,” 
is attributed to the apologetic or conciliatory design of the au- 
thor of the Acts. Yet the same author now describes a sharp 
controversy between them! The simple truth is, that the 
conflict with Barnabas is mentioned because it had an influence 
on the history of the missions to the Gentiles, and of the spread 
of Christianity among them, which it is the leading purpose of 
Luke to narrate. The controversy with Peter had no such 
influence. It was merely an example of the inconsistency of 
Peter, which Luke, if he was informed of it, had no occasion to 
record.* 

Another illustration of that strange, morbid suspicion which 
isa prime quality of the Tibingen criticism, is the charge that 
the journey of Paul to Jerusalem, (Acts xi.), which the Apostle 
in Gal. ii. does not mention, was invented by Luke for the pur- 
pose of bringing Paul as often as possible into intercourse with 
the Jerusalem Apostles! Now if we look at Luke’s narrative, 
we find that all he says of that journey is in one verse, (v. 30): 
“and they sent it [a contribution for the poor] to the elders by 
the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” If Luke had the purpose of 
which he is accused, why should he contine himself to a bare 
mention of the fact of the journey? Would he not infallibly 
have given details of the interview? Would he not, at least, 
have stated that Paul met the other Apostles, and conferred 
with them? Would he, as he does, make it known that 
Peter, the Jewish-christian leader, was at that time in prison, 





* See Lekebusch, 8. 305. 
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so that he and Paul could not have met? Luke describes 
with some detail, the occasion of the contribution. Aga- 
bus, one of the prophets who had come from Jerusalem, 
predicted a dearth, and the Antioch Christians according- 
ly determined to send relief to their brethren in Judea. 
We are required, then, to suppose that Luke took pains to in- 
vent all this to serve as a preface to the bare, solitary remark 
that Saul was sent to Jerusalem with the money. This, says 
Lekebusch, is to make Luke build up mountains that a mouse 
may come forth. We have no warrant for supposing that 
Paul intended to record in Galatians all the visits he had 
made to Jerusalem.* In fact, we do not know that on the oe- 
casion referred to by Luke in Acts xi., Paul entered -Jerusa- 
lem. He was indeed sent with Silas, but as Luke says nothing 
further, it is not improbable that he was prevented, for some 
reason, from going so far as the city. In any event, the treat- 
ment of this topic by Baur and his followers, is a fair example 
of that hypercriticism which finds an occult, and generally a 
bad motive, underneath the simplest historical statement. 

The historical discrepancies alleged to exist between 
Luke and the other authorities, whether sacred or secular— 
which discrepancies, were they made out, cannot be shown to 
imply any design, any tendency, on the part of the author, af- 
ford no help to the Tubingen cause. The consideration of 
them, in case the subject of inquiry were the nature and ex- 
tent, and the proper formula of inspiration, would be perti- 
nent; but admitting them to be insoluble, they are not suffi- 
cient to affect the general credibility of the historian, which is 
the question under discussion. Take, for example, the refer- 
ence to Theudas, (Acts v. 36), and suppose him to be the 
same Theudas whom Josephus refers to, (Antiq. xx. 5, 1), 
and that Luke is therefore guilty of an anachronism. Or sup- 
pose an error in the reference in the Gospel to a taxing under 
Oyrenias, (Luke ii. 1), and that the cause which drew Joseph 
and the mother of Jesus to Bethlehem is mistakenly given— 
that their visit to Bethlehem was occasioned by some other 
tax, and that Luke’s chronology on this point is at fault. 











* wédcv (again, another time), not dejrepov, is the word he uses, (v. 1.) 
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Would his general credibility as a historian be impaired? If 
so, there is no secular historian who does not fall under a 
like condemnation. There was a traditional belief that Mar- 
tin Luther was born during a visit of his mother to a fair in 
Eisleben. The statement is found in so good an authority as 
Seckendorf, who doubtless derived it from what he considered 
an authentic source; and after him it is found in a multitude 
of writers. It is now known, however, that the parents of Lu- 
ther had removed their abode to Eisleben before the birth of 
Luther, and that no fair was held in the place at that time! 
Shall the former historians of Luther be for this reason convict- 
ed of carelessness or willful falsification ? Or will it be denied, 
on account of their discrepancy with later biographies, that 
Luther was born in Eisleben? This would be parallel to the 
course taken by Strauss and his friends, even if the chronolog- 
ical difficulty in Luke were proved to be insoluble. Macau- 
lay somewhere—in a passage to which we are unable at the 
moment to turn—attributes the epithet Silent, attached to the 
name of William, the founder of the Dutch Commonwealth, 
to his taciturn habit ; although the truth is that he had nosuch 
habit, and acquired this title from his prudent reticence ona 
single occasion. The same historian probably confounded 
William Penn, a pardon-broker, with William Penn the Qua- 
ker. This may, perhaps, suggest the possibility of there being 
more than one Theudas. But, however this may be, who will 
charge the English historian with being careless in his re- 
searches and uninformed in the matters whereof he writes! 
It may be said that in Luke the difficulty is enhanced by the 
occurrence of the reference to Theudas in a speech of Gamal- 
iel. But—on the supposition, again, that an error here were 
proved—is absolute correctness in the report of a public speech 
and in all the historical references it may contain, so very 
common? Suppose that Gamaliel was known to have refer- 
red, in his address to the Sanhedrim, to various factions which 
had all proved to be short-lived, and that in the version of the 
speech which reached Luke, the name of Theudas had errone 
ously crept in, owing possibly to the circumstance that his 
name was often linked, in common speech, with that of Judas 
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of Galilee, whom Gamaliel had really mentioned. We aflirm 
that analogous examples of inaccuracy can be found in the most 
approved and trustworthy historians. These alleged discrep- 
ancies, and all others, should, each by itself, be made the sub- 
ject of fair and searching investigation. But the apologist and 
the skeptic both err, when the latter claims, and the former 
consents, to stake the credibility of the New Testament, much 
more the cause of supernatural Christianity itself, upon the 
possibility of harmonizing all minor diversities. To the an- 
tagonist ot revelation we say,—Grant that it cannot be done; 
even grant that the sacred historians stand in all respects upon 
a level with uninspired writers of equal qualifications for ascer- 
taining the truth and of equal integrity in communicating it, 
yet you areas far as ever from succeeding in your attack upon 
revelation. Were it our purpose, in this Article, to go beyond 
the special objections characteristic of the Tabingen school, we 
might dwell upon the numberless allusions in the Acts to 
points of geography and history, to existing features of law 
and government, to customs and manners, most of which are 
incidental and such as only a contemporary writer could weave 
into a narrative. It is not too much to say that the general 
correctness of Luke in these manifold particulars has been posi- 
tively established. The passage, for example, relating to the 
voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul, has been subjected to a most 
thorough scrutiny, and the pathway of the ship followed from 
point to point. The result is a striking verification of Luke’s 
narrative. He is shown to be, by this passage in his narrative, 
an observing and truthful writer.* 





* See Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul; also the excellent Life of 
St. Paul by Conybeare and Howson. A beautiful instance of Luke’s candor is 
Acts xxi. 29. Describing the rage of the fanatical Jews from Asia, and their 
ery that Paul had introduced Greeks into the temple, he adds, parenthetically ; 
“For they had seen before with him in the city, Trophimus, an Ephesian, whom 
they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple.” The effect of this remark of 
Luke is to palliate their guilt in offering violence to Paul. They had drawn a 
false inference from seeing Trophimus with Paul in another place. With his 
usual felicity, Bengel points out the accordance of this circumstance of Paul's as- 
sociation with Trophimus, with the Apostle’s character: “ Paulus Trophimum 
non introduxit in templum: neque enim tamen plane vitavit Judeorum causa.” 
Gnomon, (Acts xxi. 29), 
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The speeches recorded by Luke in the Acts have been a 
favorite sabject of sceptical attack. But the force of this at- 
tack is broken, when it is conceded that the language in which 
the speeches are presented, is, generally speaking, that of the 
historian. Some of them were not made in the Greek, but in 
another tongue; and in ygard to the rest, it must be in fair- 
ness, and may be with safety, allowed that the form in which 
they are recorded is given them by Luke. This accounts for 
their resemblance in phraseology to the ordinary style of 
Luke’s narrative. Ancient historians, as all scholars know, 
were in the habit of throwing into the direct form—the oratio 
directa—or the form of quotation, what a modern writer pre- 
sents in form as well as in fact in hisown language. But when 
we look at the contents of the speeches in the Acts, they are 
found to harmonize with the known characters of the various 
persons to whom they are ascribed, and with the circumstances 
in which they were severally uttered. As an offset to the com- 
plaint that Paul’s peculiar doctrine is missing from his speeches, 
and from the book generally, we may put the judgment of Lu- 
ther that the principal purpose for which the book was written 
was to “teach all Christendom the great fundamental Christian 
doctrine” of justification by faith alone.* The reader has only 
to recall such passages as the direction given to the trembling 
jailer who inquired what he should do to be saved, to be con- 
vineed of the groundless nature of this piece of criticism. 

The speeches of Paul have been made the subject of a spe- 
cial, instructive discussion from the pen of Tholuck.+ The 
principal part of his Article is taken up with a comparison of 
the farewell address of the Apostle to the elders of Ephesus, at 
Miletus, with the writings of Paul, the purpose being to show 
the correspondence of that address with the Apostle’s charac- 
ter and modes of thought. That the reader may be enabled to 
follow out this investigation for himself, we furnish here a very 
brief outline of most of the points in the comparison. The ad- 
dress is contained in the xxth chapter of Acts. Paul’s descrip- 





* Quoted in Lekebusch, S. 235. 
+ In the Studien u. Kritiken, 1839, IT. 
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tion of his pastoral fidelity (v. 18-21) is shown to harmonize 
strikingly with allusions to the same topic in 1 Thess. ii. 10, and 
2 Cor. vi. 3,4. It is the habit of Paul frequently to appeal to 
his own life and conduct, partly in answer to calumnies, and 
partly to excite other Christians to follow his example, as in 
2 Cor. i. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 15. The mention of 
his tears, in the address, (v. 31), brings out a characteristic of 
Paul which is also discovered from 2 Cor. ii. 4, where the 
Apostle says that he wrote to the Corinthians with “many 
tears.” In each case it is tears of love and of yearning over them 
for whose spiritual safety he is anxious. A little, yet striking 
mark of the authenticity of Luke’s report is Paul’s allusion 
(v. 19) to what he had suffered at Ephesus from “the lying in 
wait of the Jews ;” since in his narrative Luke had not men- 
tioned any such persecution, but only the tumult raised by 
Demetrius. Had the address been invented by Luke, there 
would almost certainly be in the narrative an explanatery pas- 
sage. In verse 20th, Paul reminds the elders of his preaching 
in private as well as in public; which falls in with 1 Thess. 
ii. 11, and with his exhortation to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 2) to 
preach “in season and out of season.” His boldness in preach- 
ing and his freedom from the fear of man, (v. 27), are the same 
qualities to which he adverts in 2 Cor. iv. 2, and 1 Thess. ii. 4, 
professing in the last passage that he did not speak “as pleas- 
ing men, but God which trieth our hearts.” In verse 22d, he 
anticipates persecution in Jerusalem; in Rom. xv. 31, he ex- 
presses the same fear. How accordant is the Apostle’s ex- 
pression of the cheap estimate he puts upon life, if he might 
finish the ministry committed to him by the Lord Jesus, (v. 24, 
to be compared with xxi. 13), with the expression of self-sacri- 
fice in Phil. ii. 17, and of triumph in 2 Tim.iv. 7! The pre- 
sage of future dangers to the church (v. 29-30) may be com- 
pared with 1 Tim. iv. 1, and is shown by the Epistle to the 
Ephesians to have been verified. The same diligence and ten- 
derness with which he had warned the Ephesians, (v. 31), we 
find him claiming to have exercised in regard to the Thessalo- 
nians, to whom he says, (1 Thess. ii. 11), “ye know how we 
exhorted and comforted and charged every one of you, asa 
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father does his children.” The commending of the elders to 
God and the word of His grace, which was able “ to build 
them up,” (v. 32), chimes with the benediction in Rom. xvi. 
25, beginning : “ Now unto Him that is able to establish you.” 
In v. 38, we hear the Apostle remind the elders how, coveting 
no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel, he had sustained himself 
and his attendants by the labor of hisown hands. His motives 
for pursuing this course are not explained here, but must be 
learned from the Epistles, in 1 Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. iii. 7-9, 
1 Cor. iv. 12, ix. 12, 2 Cor. xi. 8. Especially worthy of note is 
the expression “ these hands”—ai xsipes abras (v. 34)—words re- 
quiring us to suppose a gesture to accompany them. Still 
more deserving of remark is the quotation of a saying of Christ 
not elsewhere recorded: “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” (v. 35). The saying itself is worthy to emanate from 
Christ, and is conformed to the spirit and style of his teaching. 
Coming in so simply and naturally, it seems to bear witness to 
the truth and fidelity of the entire report of the Apostle’s dis- 
course. 

In the preceding observations we have employed for the 
purpose of refuting the Tiibingen hypothesis—except in the 
last remarks on the speeches of Paul—only the four Pauline 
Epistles accepted by Baur. But when we inquire for the 
grounds on which the genuineness of the remaining canonical 
Epistles ascribed to this Apostle is denied, we find that the 
principal reason is the inconsistency of their representations 
with the theory which the four are supposed to authorize. On 
this ground chiefly, even the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Philippians, which were never before doubted, and the marks of 
whose Pauline authorship are so irresistibly evident in their 
style and contents, are declared to be spurious! One would 
think that the inconsistency of these documents with Baur’s 
theory would raise in his mind a strong presumption, not 
against them but against that. But when we discover that his 
_theory is overthrown by the testimony of the very documents 
on which he chooses to rely, and that his main objection to the 
genuineness of the other leading Epistles of Paul is thus taken 
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away, we may resort to them for further illustration of the view 
which the Apostle took ofthe Jewish Christians. We find him, ° 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, telling the Gentiles that they 
are no more “strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God,” and “ built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets,” (Eph. ii. 19-20). 
How fully does this harmonize with the spirit of the beautiful 
passage in the Romans, where Paul compares the Gentiles, in 
their relation to Israel, to the wild olive tree grafted upon the 
native olive and partaking of its “root and fatness,” (Rom. xi. 
17)! We find himin the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
saying: “ for ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of 
God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: for ye, also, have 
suffered like things of your own countrymen, even as they 
have of the Jews”—the Jews, who likewise “forbid us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved,” (1 Thess. ii. 
14seq.) The Thessalonians, in the heroic spirit with which 
they had met persecution, had resembled their Christian breth- 
ren in Judea, whose firmness under such trial was well known. 
This one expression of honor to the faithful Christians of Judea, 
joined, as it is, with reprobation of the conduct of the unbe- 
lieving Jews, destroys the theory of Baur.* 





* The attack of the Tiibingen school upon the genuineness of most of the Paul- 
ine Epistles, resting as it does upon false assumptions, should not be allowed for 
a moment to affect the judgment which is founded on positive, abundant proofs, 
Take, for example, the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Its Pauline authorship 
was never doubted until it was doubted by Baur. It is not only recognized by 
the great Church teachers in the second half of the second century, but is 
found in the Syrian version, in the canon of Muratori, even in the canon of Mar- 
cion. Its language is Pauline. Its tone and spirit are Pauline. Its contents are 
adapted to a state of the Thessalonian Church which may well be supposed to 
have existed. It has correspondences with the Acts, which are obviously uncon- 
trived, yet exact. Compare 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2 with Acts xvii. 15, xviii. 5. And 
ifthe passage—iv. 15, 17—express ahope or an expectation of the rapoveta during 
the Apostle’s lifetime, it demonstrates the Pauline authorship, since no writer of 
the second century would attribute such a disappointed expectation to Paul. The 


‘objections of Baur to the Pauline origin of this Epistle are of no weight, and 


mainly rest upon misinterpretation. 
There are thirteen canonical Epistles bearing the name of Paul. No criticism— 
save that of the Baur school—which by any stretch of charity can be called 
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There are three other documents in the New Testament 
‘canon which throw important light upon the subject of this 
Article. These are the 1st Epistle of Peter, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. 

The 1st Epistle of Peter is reckoned by Eusebius among the 
Homologoumena—the writings of undisputed genuineness, 
Among the witnesses to its authenticity are Papias and Poly- 
earp.* It is addressed apparently to the first generation of 
converts from heathenism, and not to their children or grand- 
children, (e. g. 1 Peter i. 14). It purports to come from “a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ,’ (1 Peter v. 1); a fact 
introduced so briefly and naturally as to convince Schileier- 
macher that the expression was not put into the mouth of 
Peter, but was truly his own. It is addressed to “ the stran- 





sober, pretends to deny the genuineness of the Epistles to the Philippians, to the 
Colossians, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and the Epistle to Philemon. 
The Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Ephesians may be said to have been 
completely vindicated against the doubts suggested by DeWette and others. In 
fact, one of the main grounds of doubt—the absence of personal greetings—is an 
argument for the genuineness of the work; since, though we can only conjecture 
the cause of this peculiarity, it is one which a forger would last of all have per- 
mitted to exist. Of the Pastoral Epistles, the Second of Timothy and tie Epis- 
tle to Titus are fully proved to be Pauline, and recognized as such by unpreju- 
diced critics, like Bleek and Meyer, who hold themselves at liberty to judge with 
perfect freedom of the claim of a book to a place in the canon. Of the First 
Epistle to Timothy, Neander says that he is not convinced of its genuineness 
with the “same assurance that he has in reference to the authorship of the other 
Pauline Epistles,”"—Apostelgeschichte, B, L, 8.538. N. Such misgivings, how- 
ever, in respect to either of the Pastoral Epistles are not shared by critics of 
equal candor and penetration—for example, by the late Dr. Arnold. As to the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, a point about which the opinion of the 
ancient Church was divided, he is now generally conceded to have been, not Paul 
himself, but a disciple of Paul, This was the opinion, also, of Erasmus, Luther, 
and Calvin. It is the view of Neander, Bleek, Meyer, and, in fact, of all or 
nearly all the German critics. Its early date is, however, established; and if 
not written by Paul, it has the same relation to himas the writings of Luke have, 
and the same right in the canon as the Second and Third Gospels and the Acts. 

* Eusebius iii, 39, iv. 14, Those who deny the genuineness of the 2d Epistle 
of Peter, must yet place it not later than the beginning of the second century; 
and hence the testimony of this document (2 Peter iii. 1) to the Ist Epistle, as 
a work of Peter, is valuable. See on this and the other points of proof, Bleek’s 
Einl. S. 565 seq. 
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gers scattered throughout Asia Minor ;” and yet the contents 
of the Epistle make it clear that Gentiles are meant; so that 
in this designation of them as dia¢ropa, the metropolitan char- 
acter, so to speak, of Judean Christianity is assumed in a man- 
ner natural to Peter. It was written from Babylon—the 
literal, as we think, and not the mystical Babylon—where 
Jews were so numerous, and where Peter would naturally be 
drawn in the prosecution of his missionary labors. A suitable 
occasion for his writing was afforded by the journey of Silas, 
(1 Peter v. 12), formerly a member of the Jerusalem Church, 
and afterwards concerned with Paul in founding and training 
the very churches to which he now carried this letter. In 
these churches, there were those who, as we learn from Paul 
in his later Epistles, had, through the influence of Judaizers, 
begun to fear that they had not received the true Gospel. 
Now Peter reassures this class by simply saying at the close of 
his letter: “I have written briefly, exhorting and testifying 
that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand.” It is an 
expression of contidence and fraternal sympathy from the 
Apostle “to the circumcision,” written within a few years pre- 
ceding the destruction of Jerusalem, and shortly before his own 
death. 

Another most interesting monument of the state of things 
at that critical time, is the Epistle to the Hebrews. It was 
written while the temple was yet standing, but not very long 
before the siege and capture of the city by Titus. It was 
addressed to Jewish Christians, and, as we believe, to the 
Palestinian Christians. It was written to keep them from 
apostasy—from lapsing into mere Judaism. This, every one 
must see, was the great danger so long as the Jewish Christians 
continued to cling to the ritual. It would seem that there were 
some of this class who had ceased to meet with their brethren, 
(Hebrews x. 25). It is probable that with the rapid growth of 
the Gentile branch of the church, which was attended by a - 
growing indifference to the ceremonial law still sacred to the 
native Jew, the disaffection of the Jewish Christians increased ; 
and it is not improbable that in that class who are described as 
“forsaking the assembling of themselves together ” is to be re- 
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cognized the germ of heretical Judaizing sects who become 
known to us at a later day. The great aim of the author of 
the Epistle is to persuade the Jewish Christian that in Christ 
thg ritual is fulfilled, that in Him all that he had in the law is 
retained in a perfect and satisfying form. 

Not iess interesting as a memorial of the state of things 
which we are attempting to depict, is the Apocalypse. The 
Apocalypse was written—this fact, we take it, is now estab- 
lished, notwithstanding the continued dissent of a critic here 
and there—shortly after the Neronian persecution, and shortly 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. The Apostles Peter and 
Paul had been put to death. The bitter fanaticism of the 
Jews, and all the signs of the times, foretokened the judg- 
ments soon to fall upon the Jewish state. The condition of 
the churches in Asia Minor, coupled, we may well believe, 
with the persecuting animosity of his countrymen “ according 
to the flesh” in Jerusalem, had drawn the Apostle John to 
Ephesus. The preponderance of proof, in our opinion, is in 
favor of the more common opinion that the Apostle is the 
author of the Apocalypse. But if not his work, it was cer- 
tainly written by some one who belonged to his school and 
his neighborhood. Baur, who holds that the Apostle himself 
wrote it, has most unsuccessfully attempted to find in it a 
Judaizing and Anti-Pauline character. The distinction put 
upon the twelve Apostles (Rev. xxi. 14) is one of his arguments, 
If this have any force, then Acts was written by a Judaizer. 
(see Acts i. 21 seq.); and Luke’s Gospel also, (see Luke xxii. 
30), which Baur considers especially Pauline in its spirit. 
Baur even discerns in the reference to false or pretended 
Apostles (Rev. ii. 2) a side hit at Paul! Ewald, with just a 
little reason, considers them Judaizers. .It is probable that 
they were leaders of the Nicolaitans, who seem to have been a 
sect of antinomian, gnostical libertines—abusing their freedom 
in the gospel by joining the heathen in licentious pleasures, 
and blending a sort of gnosis, which the writer designates 4 
knowing of “the depths of Satan,” (Rev. iii. 24); using, per 
haps, the term Satan, as in the other phrase—the synagogue of 
Satan—where they would use God. A Judaizing spirit is in- 
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ferred by Baur from the distinct mention of the “hundred 
and forty and four thousand” from the tribes of Israel (Rev. 
vii. 4) who were among the redeemed. How ill-founded is this 
conclusion we see when we further read that those gathered 
from “all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues,” 
instead of being a definite, symbolical to be sure, yet limited, 
number were “a great multitude which no man could count.” 
(v. 9). But the Apocalypse affords a happy confirmation of 
the historical truth of the Apostolic convention. Having 
alluded (Rev. ii. 20) as he had done before (v. 14) to the obli- 
gation to abstain from fornication and from meat sacrificed to 
idols, the writer adds, (v. 24, 25), “I will put upon you none 
other burden; but that which ye have already ”—namely, the 
true faith—“ hold fast till come.” Here the context requires 
us to suppose that “ burden” signifies injunction ; and thus we 
are obliged to explain the passage by referring back to what he 
has said on the two points of duty above mentioned. In the 
requirement to abstain from fornication and from flesh offered 
to idols, he would add no other burden—édo Bapos—the very 
word used in the rescript of the Apostolic convention, (Acts 
xv. 21)!* To our mind, this passage affords a striking corrob- 
oration of the narrative of Luke. A portion of the Asia 
Minor Christians had neglected the warnings of Paul, had 
abused their freedom, making it an obedience to lust, and had 
mingled with the heathen in their licentious feasts. Hence 
the need of imposing the old restraints, and the Apostle revives 
the rules suggested by that early conference in which he had 
himself taken part. 

We may sum up in a few words the main points in the view 
we have taken. The Apostles and most other Jewish Chris- 
tians kept up the observance of the ceremonial law, and felt 
bound so to do, until Christ should appear to abrogate that 
law, or in some other way should explicitly declare the old 
ritual abolished. Peter was divinely instructed in the affair of 
Cornelius, that free intercourse with the Gentile convert was 





* The interpretation we have given above is sanctioned by high critical 
authority—including that of Liinemann (in Meyer) and Alford. 
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nosin. This lesson by him was not forgotten. At Antioch 
he ate with the Gentile believers, except when, under tempta- 
tion, he was false to his convictions. The Jewish believers, 
seeing that the Gentiles had actually become Christians and 
received the Spirit without having been circumcised, cordially 
and thankfully acknowledged them as brethren, and refused to 
yield to the Judaizing faction which required that they should 
be circumcised. At the same time there was a difficulty in 
overstepping the legal restrictions upon intercourse with them 
as long as the law continued to be observed. They could not 
cast aside all these restrictions without casting aside the law 
itself—a step for which they were not prepared. Hence the 
door was open for the efforts of the active party of Judaizers. 
Those efforts, however, had not the sympathy or countenance 
of “the pillars” of the Jewish Christian Church.- The funda- 
mental error of Baur, as we believe, is the doctrine that the 
Jerusalem Apostles required the circumcision of the Gentile 
converts. In supporting this error, he is obliged not only to 
attack the genuineness of the Acts and the moral character of 
the author, but also to do violence to the positive testimony of 
Paul himself in Gal. ii. The progress of the Gentile Church 
led to the sharpening of the opposition from the side of the 
Judaizing party, and probably to an augmentation of its 
strength. Only great providentia! events could clear the Chris- 
tian Church of its connection with the Old Testament system. 
These events at length came; first, the capture of Jerusalem 
by Titus, after the Jewish Christians had mostly fled to the 
neighborhood of the Dead Sea: then, after the insurrection 
by Barchochebas, the absolute prohibition by Hadrian (A. D. 
135) of the temple-worship in the city, to which he gave the 
Roman name of Alia Capitolina. This: last event was the 
crisis that determined the fate of Jewish Christianity. Hence- 
forward only a Church on Gentile foundations could exist in 
Jerusalem. That portion of the former Church which could not 
abandon the ritual became resolved into the heretical sect which 
lingered for centuries under the name of Ebionites, but consist- 
ing of two main subdivisions—one that of Ebionites proper, 
who refused to recognize the Gentiles as Christians; the other 
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that of the Nazarenes, who clung with patriotic attachment to 
the ceremonies of the law, not denying, however, the Chris- 
tianity of the Gentiles for not joining them in its observance. 
The headquarters of the Ebionite party was the region on the 
eastern border of Palestine, whither the Jewish Christians had 
originally taken refuge. The apostasy which to the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was an imminent danger, actually 
occurred in the case of no small fraction of the Jerusalem 
Church. And thus the saying of the Apostle John had a new 
and pathetic verification: “He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not.” 
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Artictx I.—VICTOR HUGO AND “LES MISERABLES.” 


“ LrreraturE is the expression of society,” said M. de 
Bonald, in the good old times of conservatism. If this be 
true, we trust that the present expression of society in France 
is not its best, and that in all its better moments it bears a more 
sober aspect than that which the romantic school of the day is 
pleased to give it. The XIXth century, eager to anticipate 
time in its slower achievements, accepted without restriction all 
possible innovations, and gave full scope to all sorts of doctrines 
and theories; but conservatism opposed a vigorous resistance 
to the new invasion and wrestled bravely with the intruders. 
It was a struggle between the past and the present. The 
monarchical and religious school, which numbered among its 
chiefs Chateaubriand, Bonald, de Maistre, Lamennais, ete., 
adhered steadfastly to the rigorous laws of the classic, whilst the 
new school, headed by Madame de Staél, rebelled against the 
narrow limits prescribed to genius, and boldly declared itself 
independent. The foreign literatures of Spain, Germany, and 
especially England, were called in aid to affranchise the 
French taste from academical conventions, and a new era 
dawned upon the world of letters. It was a grand and noble 
move on the part of the progressionists to endeavor to liberate 
literature from its centennial fetters, and in their earlier efforts 
* they gained considerable ground over their superannuated 
antagonist. But, as in all revolutions, literary or political, 
there are fiery partisans that carry things too far, the younger 
disciples of the new republic, also, like the athletes of ancient 
Greece, who threw their javelins beyond the mark, over- 
stepped all limits, and defeated the object of the first fuund- 
ers. Madame de Staél, though the first to unfurl the banner of 
liberty in the domain of art, still respected its former etiquette 
and subscribed to its laws; but her followers, young and 
ardent enthusiasts, declared themselves independent of Greece 
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and Rome, and founded a code of their own. It was in the 
midst of this fever of innovation that Victor Marie Hugo enter- 
ed first the arena of letters. Born at ‘Besancon, in France, on 
the 26th of February, 1802, and raised amidst the various influ- 
ences of climate, manners, and ideas of the three inspiring 
countries, France, Italy, and Spain, his mind, naturally quick 
and active, acquired a vastness of information and a richness of 
ideas rarely to be met with in the same person. 

From his mother, who was a royalist and had shared the 
dangers of the Vendeean insurrection, he inherited the strong 
royalistic proclivities of which he has given such ample proofs 
in a number of his works, and from his father, who was one 
of the first volunteers of the French republic, those democratic 
aspirations which led him to embrace so fervently the new idea 

of freedom, as it had been conceived by the young apostles of 
the romantic. 

Veni, vidi, vict! His first steps amidst the revolutionary 
party were those of a conqueror, He appeared amongst them 
with all the dazzling pomp of an eastern wealth of imagery, 
with the quaint and curious forms of ancient lore, and with 
that commanding attitude that secures instinctive submission. 
Skilled in the archaic, he brought forth from the dusty past all 
its stunning epithets and quaint figures, and boldly inoculated 
them into the modern phrase. Never had language been 
handled with so much daring, and been made to produce such 
effective results. It seemed, under his magic pen, a palette 
charged with luminous colors, with which he delighted to 
glorify the idea. Verse had never flown with so much force 
and melody, prose had never been so impressive. The new 
school hailed him as its leader. A small circle was form- 
ed under the mystic name of Cénacle, and its members devoted 
themselves with fervor to the promulgation of their new code. 
Then followed a period of wild lawlessness in which these 
ultra reformers laid hands upon the most sacred remnants of 
the past. The classic goddess, the Beautiful, was dethroned, 
and in her stead they raised a disheveled bacchante, which they 
termed the characteresque, and which usurped all the rights of 
the former. Gross realism succeeded the ideal; local colors, 
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and costumers more or less historical, or more or less singular, 
were deemed sufficient in the production of any work of art. 
It was the reign of the Ugly, and the middle age, with all its 
deformities, became the leading subject. The disgusting and 
horrible were substituted for pathos, instinct for sentiment, 
fancy for common sense. The charnel houses and slaughter 
houses even were explored to fill the new want, and the execu- 
tioner became a hero. Literary liberty had thus its revolu- 
tionary era—its 93. Once proclaimed, the press was invaded 
by all sorts of styles, manners, and forms ; the melancholy, the 
terrible, the burlesque, showed themselves in the most fanciful 
garbs, and the public underwent all possible emotions. But 
too often the pathos of the modern novel failed entirely to 
draw from the reader the sympathetic tear ; its victims had 
never lived ; nor did many of its railleries call forth a hearty 
laugh ; the experienced reader would too often recognize in 
them pickings from Moliére, done so over and over again that 
they had lost all flavor; he would be tickled, amused, more 
often shocked, but never convinced. The new school had 
spread vast tables well decked with fine linen, porcelains, and 
crystals, and silver, and vases—but the roast, the substantial 
roast, proved too often wanting. Thus, when the new poet 
appeared with his “ Orientales,” and “ Feuilles d’Automne,” 
which works reveal in particular the exuberant picturesque- 
ness of his lyrical genius, the discomfited reader turned his 
hopes upon him and asked of him to fulfill the many promises 
which the new school had made, and had so sadly failed to 
realize. 

M. Hugo commenced his literary career with the composi- 
tion of a few odes, and lyrical pieces which he called ballads, 
and in which he endeavored to reproduce the superstitious 
legends of the Middle Ages, and with two novels, Han 
@Islande and Bug Jargal. In these early writings, M. 
Hugo exhibits already his tendency for antithesis and vio- 
lent contrasts. Zan d'Islande is a kind of ogre that drinks 
sea-water and men’s blood. Habibrah, his counterpart, is a 
hideous dwarf; both seemed created for the sake of strong 
contrast, and only to bring out the more ideal conceptions of 
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Ethel, Ordemer, and Marie. But the struggle between the 
innovators and the udherents to classic forms being the fiercest 
on the stage, M. Hugo hastened to join his party there and 
brought it a drama, of seven thousand verses, entitled Crom- 
well. This drama, however, like many subsequent ones, failed 
to secure to the Cénacle the expected triumph. The dramatic 
is not M. Hugo’s forte; his genius is too lyrical to fall within 
the exigencies of that branch of literature ; it is there that the 
defects of his manner are most apparent; his personages, 
although they are called Didier, Gomez, Marion, Friboulet, 
etc., are ever and again, 7, M. Hugo. They say, often, very 
fine things—dramatic digressions full of lyrical beauties— but 
one hears constantly the author prompting them. Thus, 
through odes, ballads, dramas, and romances, M. Hugo, 
faithful to his preconceived notions of excellence, imposed his 
system upon the public. But the public, who, since the 
Restauwration, had strongly imbibed republicanism, forgave 
willingly all extravaganzas of style and plot, in favor of demo- 
cratic principles, and greatly interested at that time in the new 
doctrine of humanitarianism, such as Saint Simonism disen- 
gaged from its theoretic apparel had laid open, it received the 
“Burgraves,” “ Claude Gueua,” “Le Dernier Jour Pun Con- 
damné,” as the introduction to a work that would prove a 
crowning piece, a synopsis, as it were, of the author’s doctrines, 
and in which he would fully define and develop his republican 
views, and bring them into the service of the cause he had 
embraced. Thus, when midst the fifes and drums of the 
press, his new work, “Les Miserables,” was announced, the 
public received it with unanimous applause. Heralded as it 
was by some of the best critics of the day, partisans of the 
Hugo school and members of the mystic Cénacle, who launch- 
ed it into the world midst the most sounding praises, it is not 
to be wondered that its first appearance created so great a sen- 
sation. The giant’s vast proportions appalled the multitude. 
It was left for the subsequent observer to consider whether 
his power was commensurate with his‘dimensions; whether 
the Hercules was a factitious or a real god? 
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In his Preface to his work, M. Hugo gives us in a few lines 
an idea of its character and the noble mission it is to perform. 

“ As long,” says he, “as there will exist, in consequence of 
established laws and manners, a social damnation, creating in 
open civilization an artificial hell, and complicating destiny 
which is divine with a human fatality; as long as the three 
problems of the age—the degradation of man by proletariat, 
the fall of the woman by hunger, the atrophy of the child by 
night, will not be solved ; as long as in certain regions a social 
asphyxia is possible; in other terms, and in a still wider sense, 
as long as there shall be ignorance and misery, books of this 
nature will not be useless.” From this we may judge what 
sorts of pictures the author intends to present to us. 

The spiritual club of the god is raised against the dragon 
society. Its vices, crimes, misery, shall be revealed, their 
causes and ravages explained, their victims defended! M. 
Hugo, as poet and novelist, has ever been the protector of the 
suffering masses ; he pities the laborer that dies of hunger for 
want of work, as profoundly as the criminal that expiates his 
misdeed in prison; but whether such pity is just, is another 
question. A sentiment may be generous and yet very false. 
Society cannot be made wholly responsible for all the ill-sorted 
marriages, the crimes perpetrated for want of work, the un- 
timely deaths of children sickening in factories. The assassin 
must needs be imprisoned, or otherwise restrained. However, 
the work before us is intended to point out moral reforms. 
What these moral reforms are, and whether they can be made 
practically applicable, we will endeavor to find out. 

We have, then, before us, five books, Fantine, Cosette, 
Marius, VIdylle rue Plumet, Jean Valjean, forming a long 
series of essays enshrined as it were in different novels, each 
distinct, and yet connected like the acts of a drama. The first 
book—antine, although the title is hardly appropriate—the 
character after whom it is named playing in it but a subordi- 
nate part,—has been the most read, and deservedly so. As & 
work of art, it is superior to the others. It presents us in 
three large pictures, whose subjects are the Bishop, the Con- 
vict, the Grisette, three fine studies, carefully drawn, with bold 
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outlines, and of so vigorous a conception that we cannot help 
recognizing in them a master’s hand. 

The Bishop is a character that secures our sympathies from 
the first ; full of grandeur and simplicity, the embodiment of 
all evangelical virtues. Such constancy in well doing, such de- 
votion, and charity, and love, and tolerance, tax considerably 
our faith, and it is well for M. Hugo to tell us that “ Mon- 
seigneur Bienvenu was an exception to the rule.” However, we 
often concede to high art the privilege of clothing its subjects 
in perfection, provided they remain consistent with their prin- 
ciples. Thus do we give Mr. Myriel’s acts of charity our full 
sympathy. We rejoice to see him exchange his beautiful 
palace for the humble hospital, although such noble self-denial 
lies more in the line of an humble curate ; hierarchy has cer- 
tain claims upon bishops, which should not be so easily slight- 
ed; still, we are willing to see in him but the good man par 
excellence, and follow him in all sincerity of heart to the 
city of D , Where he takes the place of the unwilling 
chaplain, and assists a culprit in his last moments. We are 
also profoundly moved at his own way of “ regulating the ex- 
penses of his household,” and, for a moment, we are inclined 
to think that M. Hugo’ wishes to reconcile modern society with 
the clergy, and that his dearest political hopes rest on evan- 
gelical influence. But a strange scene, grand, it is true, 
though of rather an equivocal character, breaks into this 
touching legend, and baffles all our surmises. What does M. 
Hugo mean with the bishop’s visit to the dying terrorist? Is 
it a little triumph he has secretly reserved for his republican 
views? But in this he robs Peter to pay Paul, for, by it, he 
certainly spoils his bishop, which is one of his best creations, 
and secures but a small victory to his democratic principles. 
It would have been better for the sake of art to let the old 
republican die as he had lived, misunderstood and scorned, and 
allow M. Myriel to remain true to his episcopal character. 
Far be it from us to pretend suggesting improvements to so 
finished an artist as M. Hugo, yet we fancy that Monseig- 
neur Myriel would have looked better in a more commanding 
attitude than that of kneeling to the old republican and im- 
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ploring his blessing. It is not to be supposed that the bishop 
was ignorant of the great object of the revolution of 93, and 
that the representations which the dying man made of its lead- 
ing characters would convert him to republicanism. The 
venerable bishop would still have remained the good man, if, 
with bigoted adherence to his episcopal principles, he had 
majestically raised himself, and, blessing the old republican, 
had called down upon his head divine pardon for his errors and 
his faults. Thus he would have been true to his office and to 
the principles of hierarchy by which we must suppose a cath- 
olic bishop to be guided ; besides, his faith rendered it abso- 
lutely obligatory on him to see in the men of the revolution 
only enemies to order. However, we will not quarrel with M. 
Hugo about such licenses of logic, if we but find in this vast 
picture a centre around which all these ultra creations may 
rally. 

Jean Valjean is an old acquaintance, whom M. Hugo in- 
troduced to us many years ago, when he wrote “Le Dernier 
Jour d’ un Condamné.” For the satisfaction of our readers, 
we will quote here what the poor criminal, the hero of the 
above named work, is made to declare, and show the close 
identity of the two characters. “I was thirty-two years old; 
one fine morning, they gave me a way-bill and seventy francs 
which I had saved during my fifteen years of galley service, 
working sixteen hours a day, thirty days per month, and 
twelve months per year. However, I wished to become an 
honest man with my seventy francs, for I had finer feelings 
under my rags than there are under many a surplice.” 

“But the devil of a passport! It was a yellow one, and 
there was written below: liberated convict; I was obliged to 
show it, wherever I passed, and present it évery week to the 
mayor of the village where I was obliged to put up. A fine 
accommodation indeed! a galley slave! People were afraid of 
me, and the little children ran away at my approach, and all 
doors were closed. No one would give me any work. I spent 
my seventy franes and then I was obliged to look for a further 
living. I showed my arins, good for work ; still they closed 
the doors. I offered to do days work for fifteen sous, ten sous, 
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five sous—nothing. What wasI todo? One day being hun- 
gry, I ran my elbow through a baker’s window to take a loaf 
of bread, but the baker took me. I did not even get a chance 
to eat the bread, but was sent to the galley for life with three 
branded letters on the shoulder; if you want to see them, I 
will show them to you. This kind of justice is called repeti- 
tion of an offense. Behold me again at the treadmill. I was 
put back to Toulon; this time with the green caps. I tried 
to escape again. There were only three walls to pierce, two 
chains to cut, and I had one nail to do it with. Iescaped.... 
This time no yellow passport, but no money either, etc.” The 
case, certainly, is strangely similar to that of Jean Valjean. 
We would have preferred a newer conception, but let it go. 
Jean Valjean then is a convict, who has spent nineteen years 
at the galleys: five years for having stolen a loaf of bread, 
and fourteen years for having made repeated attempts at eva- 
sion. It is no doubt a case much to be deplored, that attempts 
at evasion on the part of good convicts should be attended with 
such sad consequences, but it must be remembered that con- 
victs are not generally good men, and that the law must neces- 
sarily make provision to prevent the evasion of criminals in 
order to protect society. As for being sentenced to five years’ 
galley service for stealing a loaf of bread, that is merely an 
absurdity, if not a slander upon the code of laws. But to pro- 
ceed, Jean Valjean’s time being up, he is set free, but alas! 
only to be still more miserable. His freedom avails him noth- 
ing. His yellow passport becomes Cain’s mark on his. brow. 
All doors close against him. One would think in reading the 
fearful experiences through which he is made to pass, that the 
human race had lost at once all its sensibility and generosity. 
Well nigh giving up to despair, he chances upon the door 
of the good bishop. Ue finds a seat at the holy man’s 
table, is offered a bed, is treated with the utmost kindness 
and courtesy. But fhe demon of covetousness drives him 
atill into crime. Under the cover of night and taking advan- 
tage of the prelate’s sleep, he seizes upon his silver and flies 
with the booty. But watchful justice gets hold of the suspi- 
cious marauder, and brings him back to the bishop, who, con- 
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sistently with his sublimated character, heaps upon the culprit 
such boundless charity and munificence as must surely effect 
a reformation. We will not stop to consider the plausibility 
of such proceedings: they set at defiance extravagance itself; 
enough to say that if Jean Valjean, after the painful conse- 
quences which a convict’s character brings with it, and which 
he had been made to feel so forcibly, turns out to be so hope- 
less a scoundrel as to rob the only being that could reconcile 
him with humanity, he well deserved his nineteen years of 
galley-service. M. Hugo wields a powerful pen, no doubt; 
he gives us at times Miltonic sketches, but he allows too often 
his imagination to run away with his common sense; and in 
these cases he actually practices imposition upon the good- 
natured reader. He lures him with false promises, captivates 
his attention, wins his sympathies, and, suddenly, for no 
reasonable cause whatever, without there being the least neces- 
sity for it, he tears off the mask of the endeared image and 
shows him a monster so steeped in vice, that he must needs 
lose all hopes of him. Again and again is the reader thus 
startled, and his sympathies violently wrecked against these 
strange stage effects of M. Hugo’s composition. We look in 
vain for any plausible reason that the author may have had, in 
making his hero so determined a villain. It isobvious from the 
first that he wishes to secure our sympathy with the convict; 
he is the embodiment of his darling theme—oppressed hu- 
manity. For this purpose his subject should have been a more 
redeemable character, and it is useless to say that the unex- 
pected conduct of the convict, in robbing the bishop, makes it 
very hard for us to believe in his sudden reformation, and still 
harder to accept the astonishing deeds of heroism, and charity, 
and self-abnegation which he is made to perform in subsequent 
situations. ,The whole career of Jean Valjean presents a 
series of impossible cases, of strange incongruities, and stands 
in continuous antagonism with the principles of truth and 
honor which ought to be every honest man’s line of conduct. 
Jean Valjean is made a saint in one sense, and in another a 
convict. We cannot make the two agree. His virtue is con- 
stantly getting him into scrapes; and it is a painful thing to 
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see that the saint needs so often the convict to help hira out of 
trouble. Besides, his many narrow escapes, and that fearful 
chase through the labyrinth of streets in Paris, where, like a 
hunted deer, he is so cruelly pursued by the inexorable Javert, 
are most fatiguing to the reader, and when, at last, he is driven 
into a court without issue, and must infallibly fall into the 
hands of his enemies, the situation becomes so painful that 
the tortured reader is willing to accept any mode of escape, 
however improbable, which the author may suggest, provided 
he be relieved from his anxiety. Such useless shifting of 
scenes and efforts at sudden effects, contribute in no wise to the 
artistic development of an idea. They plough the emotions as 
it were, but without dropping into them any generous seeds. 
They are the well-known tricks of the flashy feuilleton-writer, 
who, in order to keep the public attention awake for the next 
day’s paper, is obliged to resort to all sorts of charlatanisms. 
The novel, it is true, commands a wide field of operations, and 
has a right to all the vast resources of imagination and senti- 
ment, to the multiplied expressions of all human passions, and 
the endless ramifications of fancy, but its boundaries should 
still be art. It should work upon our emotions without im- 
parting pain, should interest the heart, and yet keep entire the 
liberty of the mind ; it should allow us to preserve amidst the 
deepest impressions, the empire of our contemplative faculties. 
But “ Les Miserables” does not fulfill any of these conditions. 
The more we advance in the work, the more we feel our sym- 
pathy with the convict to abate. We suspect all along that 
the author is pulling at all the wires of his far reaching imagi- 
nation to force his hero upon our admiration. 

Fantine is no less an abortion than Jean Valjean, It is im- 
possible to inclose within the same being two such incompati- 
‘ ble things as exquisite purity of heart and moral degradation. 
M. Hugo, it is well known, is fond of strong contrasts ; 
antithesis is his hobby; but however well it may serve his pur- 
poses at times, he cannot employ it always, and especially in 
spite of all reason and common sense. M. Hugo may declaim 
in his most grandiloquent rhetoric that the more Fantine 
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sinks in the mire, the purer she arises from it, but we do not 
believe it. 

The company in which Fantine is introduced to us, which 
company, be it said by the way, is hardly a subject worthy of 
so exercised a talent as M. Hugo’s—some of the most inferior 
novelists having well nigh worn it out—already brands her in 
our esteem. Her youth, her beauty, her sensibility, do not 
make up for her idleness and coquetry which have led her 
into vice. She is one of the many that if they do not know 
the right, feel it, and yet choose the wrong. “The wages of 
sin is death,” nor can society be made accountable, for its sad 
consequences. It is true that M. Hugo, by the magic of his 
pen, succeeds in working up our feelings to a considerable de- 
gree, and our sensibilities are cruelly racked when Fantine 
comes to sell her hair, teeth, and finally her person, for the 
sake of her child. But by cooler consideration we can hardly 
call that last sacrifice the climax, for we must remember that 
it was not the first time that Fantine had resorted to such 
means. One thing may be said in defense of the grisette: 
she lived amidst a class of people whose morality had become 
so blunted by a continued familiarity with vice, that the bound- 
aries of both virtue and vice were broken down. Hence, what 
motive for reform could she have had? Cosette appears 
amongst all these ultra creations, as perhaps the only one that 
can be said to have a real existence—to be a being of flesh and 
blood. Her unhappy childhood, her devotion to her supposed 
father, the eventful circumstances of her love, and her final 
marriage with Marius, cannot fail to interest us, yet could we 
wish a better sustained development of her destiny. M. 
Hugo’s love for physiological and historical researches, render 
it very loose and disconnected. 

Marius is another living contradiction, besides being a kind 
of namby pamby, milk and water creation. M. Hugo i in vain 
attempts to force him upon our interest by lending him the 
most extravagant qualities of disinterestedness and honor; 
such qualities are totally incompatible with so sluggish 4 
nature as his is represented to be. How can we possibly couple 
the total indifference which, in his earlier years, he manifests 
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towards a father of whose existence he is aware,—and whom, 
from mere reports, he casts from him,—with that excess of filial 
devotion that causes him to sacrifice subsequently all feelings 
of love and humanity to a false supposition? However much 
the octogenerian beau, M. Gillenormand, may have slandered 
the Colonel Pontmercy, Marius’ father, his calumnies were all 
of a political character, and would not so entirely have alienated 
the heart of a child from his parent as to render him com- 
pletely indifferent even to his death. It were a curious case of 
physiology if a few incidental remarks, made, in regard to his 
father, by an old man whom he meets accidentally at church, 
could work out such a transformation as that which M. Hugo 
would make us believe Marius underwent. 

The love of Eponine for Marius, is another far-fetched anti- 
thesis. The fig cannot be culled on the thornbush, no more 
than such disinterested affection and chivalrous sentiments as 
those with which our author would fain endow the wretched 
prostitute, could be found amidst beings born and raised in the 
very bosom of vice and crime. There are fluids that will not 
mix, and M. Hugo endeavors in vain to fuse vice with virtue, 
purity with degradation, baseness with elevation ;—they cannot 
mingle. Ilis gorgeous phraseology and deceptive imagery rob 
us for a moment of our power of reflection, and we look for a 
while with awe and wonder upon these strange creations that 
seem to move before us so life-like and vivid; but the instant 
we put our hand upon them, to test their humanity, they van- 
ish as so many optical illusions. This constant adherence to 
antithesis, this mad worship of the contraries which character- 
ize all of M. Hugo’s productions—poetical as well as prose— 
carry him repeatedly beyond all historic reality and human 
truth. Thus are his characters generally false. He does not 
look upon the world like a man that has lived and remembers 
facts, but as a hermit, who, in his self-imposed solitude, 
judges of things according to his @ priori conceptions. Like 
the dreamy German who, when called upon to give a correct 
representation of a camel, shut himself up and drew a picture 
of the animal from the depth of his moral consciousness, 
he, also, sees men and things from his own peculiar stand- 
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point, and throngh the perfumed vapors of his intoxicating 
nargile. He does not take much account of the mere idea— 
true or real—it is its form, its external beauty that he consid- 
ers; whether it is susceptible of polish and can be made 
brilliant, and, to quote from an able French critic who appears 
to have sifted M. Hugo’s method of composition, “he esti- 
mates images as images in themselves and for themselves, for 
the dazzling brilliancy of their colors, not as a symbol, not as 
translating Newton’s truth through Homer’s beauty, but as 
having an individual value independent of the idea which 
they should contain.” M. Hugo seems to have chosen Vol- 
taire’s “ Frappez fort” for his motto; only Voltaire struck 
according to the legitimate rules of high art, whilst M. Hugo 
strikes at random, following his own impulses and the willful 
caprices of an ungovernable fancy. 

But to proceed with our examination of the gallery of por- 
traits exhibited on the great drama, we come to Javert. Javert 
is a police agent, who is to keep order in the little town of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer. The author represents him as a man 
rigidly conscientious, one whose sense of duty has so petrified 
his heart that he takes no account of good or bad motives, but 
considers only the deed alone as it stands in opposition to, or in 
accordance with, the law. Javert recognizes in Jean Valjeana 
former convict, and as such persecutes him with a tenacity 
that would be fiendish if it were possible. We know what it 
is to sublimate defects or qualities in a favorite conception, 
and would willingly pardon M. Hugo any eccentricity in re- 
gard to so powerful an engine as Javert is made to be in carry- 
ing on the destinies of the hero, and fanning our anxiety con- 
cerning him, but we regret that he should have so mistaken 
good taste in the delineation of his character as to allow him- 
self phrases such as these: “ He caused the lightning to break 
from the law, he assisted the Absolute. He arrayed himself in 
aglory. There was in his victory a remnant of defiance and 
combat. rect, proud, resplendent, he showed off in full azure 
the superhuman bestiality of a ferocious arch angel; the fear- 
ful shadow of the action which he was accomplishing made 
visible: on his clenched fist the faint gleaming of the social 
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sword.” Such pompous extravagance of style would be allow- 
able in no case, still less in so simple a subject as the descrip- 
tion of a police inspector in a country town. In Javert we 
are to see, no doubt, iron-handed society and its persecuting 
justice for all wrong doers. Yet would we have been better 
satisfied with a more natural impersonation. We look in vain 
through the vast calendar of humanity for a saint of that 
character ; a man whose sense of duty would lead him to per- 
secute, in a most cruel manner, another of whose identity as a 
convict he is not even sure, at any rate, whom he knows to be 
harmless, for he calls him himself “ the good convict,” and who, 
finally, when, owing his life to that same victim of his fiendish 
watchfulness, he is overcome by a strange feeling of generosity 
and deviates from that straight line of duty as he considers it, 
puts an end to his life to amend for his short coming. We 
stare at such oddities, but question their existence. Javert, 
like the rest of the dramatis personse of this ponderous compo- 
sition is the homunculus of M. Hugo’s literary laboratory. 
The glass bottle, in which he is enshrined, alone gives him 
weight. 

One principle defect in this vast panorama, *‘ Les Misera- 
bles,” so varied in situations, characters, and groupings, so 
dazzling in color, so impressive as to its motive, is the want of 
perspective. All is foreground, no soft middle tints shading 
off smoothly into a vague and suggestive distance. Even the 
figures that are hardly a link of connection to the whole, 
Gavroche, for exampte, whose presence seems entirely useless, 
except for the opportunity it affords M. Hugo to display his 
monographic knowledge of natural and social history, and the 
good father Mabeuf, who stand in no particular connection 
with any of the others, appear in the same work with the prin- 
cipal characters. 

To describe the little seamp Gavroche, M. Hugo enters into 
an endless digression, and gives us the history of Paris in its 
“atom,” as he calls it, and to draw M. Mabeuf, who is truly 
a charming creation, full of life and truth, he stops the narra- 
tive to give us a delighful description of the character of an 
old and unsophisticated bibliomaniac. These two sketches, 
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among his best, perhaps, and most original, are entirely out 
of place; they would be accepted with delight anywhere 
else, but here they only make confusion. Again, we would 
like to see the accessory personw at a greater distance, in a 
less decided attitude, and adding as it were by their feebler 
outlines to the more vigorous conception of the fearful figures. 
These have no other relief but what is given them by the 
dark background formed by the fearful Zhenardier band. 
Gloomy enough is the picture of the cavern of evil in which 
reign such monsters as Babet, Gueulemer, Claquesous, and 
Montparnasse. 

That such really exist is sufficiently proved by the sad 
police records of the great capitals of Europe, but to attribute 
their moral degradation solely to ignorance, is taking rather an 
over indulgent view of what constitutes vice and crime. There 
is besides the darkness of ignorance in which men fall into sin, 
the spirit of defiance that rebels against the law. The angels 
that made war in heaven did not sin through ignorance, but 
through defiance, and the fearful deeds perpetrated on earth 
are more often the results of rebellion than of ignorance. M. 
Hugo’s reflections as to the existence of such a state of things 
are most unsatisfactory, and his philoscphy is altogether illog- 
ical. “This cave,” says he, in describing the retreat of the 
heroes of the culvert, “ the great cavern of evil, below all oth- 
ers and the enemy of all others, knows no philosophers: its 
dagger has never made a pen; its blackness has no relation to 
the sublime blackness of the inkstand. Never, under tis suf- 
focating vault, have the shriveled fingers of night turned over 
a book or unfolded a paper. It is darkness and wants chaos. 
Its vault is made of ignorance. Destroy the cave of ignorance 
and you destroy the mole crime. The only social peril is the 
dark. Ignorance mixed with the human clay blackens it. 
This incurable blackness reaches the innermost of man and be- 
comes the evil.” Letting alone the strange metaphysical fig- 
ures the author uses, such as “ the sublime blackness of the ink- 
stand,” “the shriveled fingers of night,” “ the mole crime,” 
“the human clay mixed with an incurable blackness,” etc., we 
would ask him—and he is the very man toanswer the question, 
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for he can lay claim to a profound historical knowledge— 
whether indeed evil has decreased in the world in proportion 
to the extension of knowledge? From the dark ages to mod- 
ern times, evil has ever exercised its destructive power, chang- 
ing only in manner. The various stages of civilization have 
given it a different coloring. First simply gross and braving 
the open daylight, it became by degrees more refined, cunning 
and subtle—the increase of knowledge helped to sharpen its 
wits. The knight robber, that waylaid the merchant traveler 
on the main road, and in the very face of noon, gave place to 
the crafty sharper that extorts money unlawfully from whomso- 
ever he can. The ready dagger that avenged an insult or of- 
fense, in times gone by, is still working for the same purpose on- 
ly with an artful prudence that sets the law at defiance, and calls 
for renewed energy and greater wisdom in those that administer 
justice. That crime is too often attributable to ignorance every 
one admits, and in this case we acknowledge its decrease as in- 
struction spreads more generally, but we are far from con- 
ceding to M. Hugo that “the only social peril is the dark.” 
The cavern of evil cannot be burnt down by the flaming torch 
of knowledge. It is constructed of such incombustible mate- 
rial as to defy—using the author’s own figures—all the sub- 
lime power of inkstand and pen. M. Hugo is philosopher 
enough to know that Arimanes and Oromasdes balance the uni- 
verse. Without evil, no good; without vice, no virtue; with- 
out antagonism, no combat; without combat, no victory ; 
without victory, no crown. 

But let us grasp, if possible, the whole of the gigantic prob- 
lem, let us unrol the vast panoramic drama, and followit up in 
its varied tableaux. The interest ofthe spectator increases, we 
admit, as he passes from one to the other of the stirring chap- 
ters contained in the first book, Fantine, and follows the strange 
fortunes of its hero convict. Towards the end of the volume 
all his interest centres upon the unfortunate M. Madeleine, 
who, victim of his heroic sacrifice, is cast again a reprobate 
upon the world, and doomed to affront again the direful perils 
of a convict’s life. Eager to learn the fate of the poor wan- 
derer, he opens anxiously the second volume, Cosette, when 
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lo! he finds himself upon entirely new ground—the plain of 
Waterloo! He turns page after page to look for M. Made- 
leine again, Jean Valjean, but in vain. Nineteen chapters of 
history separate him fromhim. The introduction of the scoun- 
drel Thenardier, robbing the dead and wounded after the bat- 
tle, is hardly a sufficient reason for so elaborate a digression. 
But the reader, thus cheated out of his just expectations, shall 
be compensated for his disappointment. M. Hugo’s power- 
ful brush sweeps over the memorable battle ground, and with a 
few magic touches calls up before our astonished eyes all the 
immortal martyrs of the great tyrant’s ambition. There we 
are initiated into all the wonderful military tactics, all the re- 
sources, all the plans, hopes, and finally are made to witness 
the deep despair of the great conqueror. “It was the day of 
destiny! Napoleon had been denounced to the Infinite—his 
fall was decided upon. He stood in God’s way.” There are, 
we grant, great and sublime passages in the brilliant descrip- 
tion of that eventful day. The author has brought to bear 
upon it ali the force of his rich and vivid imagination. Water- 
loo, under his nervous pen, becomes a new battle ground, and 
like his immortal statue of Mirabeau, which in former years 
he carved out so grandly from its marble block of history, ap- 
pears in such magnificent grandeur that we must needs stoop 
to its magnitude. But it is not in its place in the ‘ Misera- 
bles ;” as a study by itself it would have Leen entitled to much 
praise ; but forced as it is into the picture, cutting off its con- 
necting links, it loses much of its merits. Besides, the author's 
ungovernable mania to strike at sudden and startling effects, 
leaves a blot upon it for which its finer qualities will hardly 
atone. In the closing chapter M. Hugo, as the daring cham- 
pion of democracy, throws boldly the glove in the face of all 
decency, and becomes disgustingly vulgar. All who have read 
the history of this great battle, know the expressive reply of 
Cambronne. It was energetic—nothing more, and needed no 
further explanation than that which modest history has 
already given it. But M. Hugo is determined to make some: 
thing more of it. He shall and will, notwithstanding all 
French bashfulness and prudery, drop sublimity in history. 
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“With two syllables Cambronne drowned the European coa- 
lition . . . . of the last of words he made the first... . by a 
visitation of a breath from above he found an expression for 
the soul—Merde/” Though one should not “be too tame, 
yet is there a modesty of nature which should not be o’erstep- 
ped.” Such barbarous flourishes as these are not to be toler- 
ated in a polished literature. Voltaire, with all his daring, 
never insulted his native tongue to the same degree. How- 
ever, the battle is lost, notwithstanding Cambronne’s heroism, 
and the reader finds again his hero in the port of Toulon. 
Now follow a series of pictures, more or less truthful, of which 
Jean Valjean is the subject, and through which we follow him in 
breathless expectation. He escapes once more from the gal- 
leys whereto his virtue had brought him a second time, res- 
cues Fantine’s child from the claws of the tiger Thenardier, 
adopts her, settles in Paris, until again exciting Javert’s ma- 
levolent watchfulness by his improvident charities, he is 
tracked, cruelly hunted down from street to street, and finds at 
last an extraordinary retreat in a convent. But M. Hugo, 
true to his system, instead of satisfying the anxious reader as to 
the probable reception that awaits the poor fugitive in that 
holy haven, stops to describe to us the sacred order of the 
Petit Picpus. This parenthesis, as he calls it, stretches over 
eleven chapters of very useful information and eight chapters 
of moral and philosophical reflections—the latter a parenthesis 
within a parenthesis. However, by this time we have become 
somewhat accustomed to the author’s fondness for digression, 
and after having picked up again the broken thread of the nar- 
rative and accompanied the hero through his marvelous adven- 
tures within the convent, when with the expectation of securing 
life through death, he lends himself to the fanciful imposture 
of being buried in another’s stead, we close the second volume 
under the purest and sweetest impressions. Jean Valjean and 
Cosette are safe in the convent. 

The third book, Marius, carries us far back into the history 
of Paris, and opens with a learned study of the great capital, 
in respect to one powerful element in its population, its 
“atom,” the gamin. Gavroche is the child of nature—the last 
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representative of the ancient Gauls. Thirteen chapters are 
given to this study, all in honor of that little barbarian, who 
disappears forthwith, to return again six hundred pages fur- 
ther on, in order to inform us that he is the son of Thenardier. 
Nor is M. Hugo in a hurry, after this third imposition upon 
our patience, to resume the thread of his narrative, but forgets 
himself more and more over pictures and studies. After the 
gamin he gives us the portrait of the “grand bourgeois,” M. 
Lue Esprit Gillenormand, a personage most distantly related to 
the main characters of the story, and who deserved nowise the 
prominence that is given him. In fact, through the whole of 
Marius the floor is invaded by a number of new personages 
who seem to be only so many pretexts for discussion and de- 
scription. At last, in the latter part of Marius, we get again 
a sight of our hero, M. Leblanc, alias Madeleine. The ex- 
convict has become an apostle of goodness and charity. Alas! 
little is there to encourage him in the rough path to reforma- 
tion. His good deeds only bring him into trouble, and he be- 
comes constantly the victim of his noble impulses. Duped by 
the wily Thenardier, who lures him into his den under false 
pretences, he falls into a snare that well nigh costs him his life. 
Twice, the same virtue, charity, briags him into trouble and 
into the hands of his arch enemy, Javert, and twice he escapes 
through the resources of the treadmill. It would be difficult 
to define the religious principles M. Hugo wishes to inculcate 
by such equivocal situations ; for, either holiness is inefficient 
or rascality is allowable. 

The book closes upon the renewed danger hovering over the 
good Jean Valjean, and the reader, now fully cured of his 
natural curiosity, and rendered perfectly submissive to the 
mode of narrating of the author, opens the fourth volume fully 
prepared to meet with something altogether different from the 
point in question. 

The Jdylle de larue Plumet and the Epopée, rue Saint Denis, 
open with interesting and instructive chapters on political his- 
tory. The two chapters on 1830 treat of the revolution from 
which sprang the monarchy of July. If all these long pages 
of historical facts and philosophic reflections introduced the 
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revolution which the author intends to relate, we might forgive 
their intrusion ; but the scenes they are intended to precede 
will only take place long after, and this introduction, which 
snaps again the thread of the romance, remains itself isolated 
in the midst of it. The reflections upon the reign of Louis 
Philippe are resumed only after three hundred pages of event- 
fal incidents—the courtship of Marius, the new dangers that 
threaten the adopted father of Cosette, and the nocturnal ex- 
ploits of the Thenardier band. However, on the bloody theatre 
of that last French insurrection we find all our acquaintances 
assembled : . 

M. Mabeuf, Gavroche, the friends of the A. B, C. Club and 
companions of Marius, Hponine, Javert, Jean Valjean, and 
the noblest deeds of heroism and disinterestedness illustrate 
this period. Fifty men stand against sixty thousand and fall. 
Father Mabeuf is killed in the act of planting the revolution- 
ary banner upon that most Spartan barricade of the carrefour 
dela Petite Truanderie ; Eponine takes upon herself the blow 
directed upon Marius and dies a heroine’s death ; Enjolras, the 
young chief of the club, is shot by the conquerors. Jean Val- 
jean alone escapes miraculously, after distinguishing himself 
again by the most unaccountable act of self-sacrifice. He lib- 
erates his enemy, Javert, who had forfeited his life among the 
insurgents, rescues Marius covered with wounds, and escapes 
with him through a culvert. 

In the midst of all these incidents we are launched into the 
last book, Jean Valjean, in which we hope to find a sort of 
résumé of the author’s ideas of reforms. After the various 
episodes connected with the barricades—the flight of Jean Val- 
jean, and the fifth long digression, in which the author reveals 
to us the secrets of the culvert, the intestines of the Leviathan, 
Paris, the suicide of Javert, the consummation of Marius’ hap- 
piness in his union with Cosette, we expect naturally that this 
life-long sacrifice of the reformed convict will at last meet with 
a due reward; but Jean Valjean dies in abandonment and 
neglect, and the famous book is at an end. Norésumé! Let 
who can find out what it teaches! “The book which the 
reader has before his eyes at this moment,” says the author, 
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probably with the intention of giving us some hints and help- 
ing us to a conclusion, “is from one end to the other, in its 
whole and its details, the course from evil to good, from injus- 
tice to justice, from falsehood to truth, from night to day, from 
appetite to conscience, from rottenness to life, from hell to 
heaven, from chaos to God. Starting point, matter; term, the 
soul; the hydra at the beginning, the angel in the end.” In 
the midst of all this pompous array of words and attempts at 
subtlety, altogether out of proportion with the plan of the 
novel, we question even the wholesomeness of its tendencies, 
To overcome hate by love, to trace to a wandering soul the 
road to redemption, to bring self-abnegation in apposition with 
selfishness, and show the nobility of the one and the baseness 
of the other, all this we grant tends to accelerate the true pro- 
gress of mankind and assist in its ideal elevation; but the ca- 
reer of Jean Valjean, who, we take it, is to embody the ideas 
of right and wrong of the author, is far from realizing sucha 
programme. The factitiousness of his existence and his equiv- 
ocal line of conduct prevent the reader from indulging in any 
hopes as to a reformation obtained on such a basis. The sole 
aim of the author, in the conception of this strange character, 
and its still stranger destinies, seems to caricature society in its 
political economy and lay bare its worst side. M. Hugo has 
already given us, through Claude Gueua, his opinion of this 
left-handed society. Claude Gueux, be it remembered, is the 
first edition of Jean Valjean—an excellent man, whom society 
has contrived to corrupt. “Good conditioned brain,” says the 
author, “a heart of the right sort, but which destiny has put 
into so badly an organized society that he must needs steal, 
and this same society puts him into so badly an organized 
prison that he must needs kill.” All such attacks are both un 
just and uncalled for. M. Hugo in his self-imposed retirement 
must have lost sight of the wondrous improvements the nine- 
teenth century has brought with it. They belie his accusations 
in every respect. Everywhere, in all civilized countries, society 
has done and is still doing its best under the circumstances ; 
indeed, it is perhaps doing too much. The spirit of philan- 
thropy that at the present high state of civilization pervades 
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the world is almost overleaping itself, and in its strong desire 
to elevate the masses pulls them up by force. Slowly but 
surely do all things work toward a universal reformation, nor 
will artificial means hasten the former’s completion. Ignorance 
must be ruled, nor can the teachings it needs be wholly of a 
persuasive and moral character ; there are orders of minds that 
understand through their senses only, and for these is hard 
labor the best education they can have.- Mediocrity should be 
taught to content itself with the humble station it is capableof 
filling, and superiority should lend a helping hand to these two ; 
but the theory of equality, fraternity, and liberty of these 
kindly intentioned socialists is pernicious to the very people 
they wish to serve; it must tend to destroy in them all feeling 
of reverence. How will man strive after excellence if he does 
not recognize superiority? Inequality is the law of the uni- 
verse. We shall ever have amongst us the poor and the rich, 
as we shall have the just and the unjust, the happy and un- 
happy, the sick and well; nor will socialism ever remove the 
obstructions that lie in the way of the progress of some, or 
set barriers to the rapid advancement of others. The child 
of fortune, on the swift wheel of its patron, will always reach 
the goal and win the prize before the poor foot wanderer, who 
climbs painfully up the steep hill, can come in time to do his 
reaping. It is a profound, an anxious, often a fearful game 
which the human race plays around that vast table, the world, 
to secure the hard earned prize, fortune, and its chances are 
most unequal ; yet all the philanthropy of the world could not 
secure the prize to the most deserving; it depends entirely 
upon the strength of the players, and the most advanced civil- 
ization can do nothing more than equalize somewhat the 
chances of the game. We would not cast even the shadow of 
ridicule upon the noble phalanx of philanthropists who have so 
powerfully contributed to the advancement of mankind, but 
amidst that excellent brotherhood, as among many others, there 
are quacks and busybodies who, like the meddlesome fly of the 
fable, make a great ado and fancy that it is they who help the 
heavy coach over the rough and stony road. Many of them 
get more often hold of the wrong end than of the right one. 
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It would be well for some of these enthusiasts to study a little 
more closely the excellent lessons Cervantes gives them in his 
Don Quixote. Their repeated attacks upon windmills or un- 
suspecting travelers, and their absurd expectations of impossi- 
ble Eldorados, are at least as ludicrous as those of the kindly 
intentioned knight errant of Mancha. But in supposing even 
M. Hugo to be an honest and sincere socialist, what good, we 
ask, can such a work as “Les Miserables” do to his cause? It 
cannot materially contribute to the reformation of society. 
Society is human nature taken collectively, and to expect a 
revolution in society would be to expect a revolution in human 
nature; nor will it be likely to effect a change of heart in the 
police agents. The case of Saint Jean Valjean is not that of 
convicts in general, and the watchfulness of the police cannot 
be too great in regard to such individuals ; it will neither en- 
courage criminals, should they happen upon the book, to re- 
form and follow in the footsteps of the model presented to 
them, for Jean Valjean’s sad experiences in the practice of vir- 
tue are sufficient to repel the best intentioned. The whole 
work has a vulgarizing effect ; its plot and the management of 
the same tend to increase if possible the already bitter feeling 
that exists between the two inevitable antagonisms in society, 
the rich and the poor. It seems to say to the first: You shall 
always have the rich against you; and to the rich, You shall 
always have the poor against you. The multitude, it is true, 
can only be impressed by the outward, by forcible and vivid 
images, yet might these images be as well of an elevating as 
of a vulgarizing character. Let them be pictures of noble 
deeds, of generous actions, of heroic virtues, of courageous suf- 
fering, of contentment in humble life, and resignation under 
affliction. Such imprints left upon the soul would serve to 
awaken the dormant principles of the good and the beautiful 
among the masses, and raise them more effectually above the 
commonplaceness of their condition than the feverish and far- 
fetched contrasts of the sensational school, by which they are 
kept in such constant excitement. But it is more than proba- 
ble that such better books would not yield their authors five 
hundred thousand frances! Alas! we are much afraid that M. 
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Hugo, in the composition of his great novel, had less a social- 
istic than a pecuniary interest at heart. But letting alone all 
uncharitable suppositions, we still object to the work as a work 
of art. It is a picture without centre and background, its 
most insignificant details are worked up with a painful minute- 
ness, and it is interlarded with a number of lengthy digres- 
sions which, despite their actual merits, lose all their worth for 
being out of place. M. Coustal, one of M. Hugo’s critics, 
amused himself with calculating the amount of pages of these 
various digressions, and found that the battle of Waterloo, the 
description of the Restoration, the advent of Louis Philippe, the 
war of the Barricades, form, with the history of the Petit- 
Picpus, and the essay on the culverts of Paris, a total of no 
less than one thousand pages. These are serious charges against 
the work, besides those of extravagance of style and deficiency 
of logic. Yet do we allow to M. Hugo genius, most of his 
productions have in them that principle which insures life ; 
pearls of the finest quality are generally found in them, buried 
it is true under heaps of rubbish, but pearls nevertheless—dia- 
monds set in diamonds, regardless of squandered riches, which 
might have been used to far better purpose. M. Hugo is an 
excellent miner; he has dug diligently the secret depths of 
literature and collected much gold and precious gems, but when 
he has obtained the treasure he does not always know what to 
do with it, or how to bring it into the service of high art. 
While he is so skillful an artist that he gives to the most incon- 
ceivable figures an appearance of life that startles us, he ren- 
ders himself guilty of debaucheries of colors equaled only by 
those of Rubens. Like that tremendous colorist, he revels in 
ull the extremes of brilliancy, and forces his subjects upon our 
imagination by the magnificence of their vestments. Nor will 
M. Hugo yield to the bitter sarcasms of his enemies, or to the 
kindlier entreaties of his critic friends, to reform his manner. 
He will have his own way, whether good or bad. Whatever 
the critics have said for or against M. Hugo is true. His 
works are equally deserving of high praise and great blame. 
La Bruyére said of Rabelais, in respect to taste and morality : 
“He is incomprehensible. His book is a riddle—a chimera. 
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There where he is bad he goes far beyond the worst, and where 
he is good he is exquisite and excellent.” The same might be 
applied to the author of “ Les Miserables.” 

He has given us, at various intervals, startling novels, during 
whose perusal we are alternately applauding with all our heart, 
or throwing the hook away in disgust ; beautiful pages of poesy 
where the grandiose and sublime are so linked with the trivial 
tliat we are at a loss to tell which is which, or in a short epi- 
grammatic form the results of his graver studies, as in * Litera- 
ture et Philosophie Méleés,” which present us a bewildering 
maze of intricate thoughts and ideas that only serve to confuse 
our own. The very quality that constitutes his glory is also the 
one that is fatal to its highest manifestation; his force spends 
itself equally upon the majestic and the trivial. The mind that 
produced the grand dithyrambe of Mirabeau, and so conceived 
the celebrated statesman as to stand him before us transfigured, 
with all the nerve and force of a Greek god, exhausted itself 
also over Gavroche, giving to actual insignificance a semblance 
of greatness. His reckless imagination will take no account of 
the possible, and his love for mere system too often overrules 
with him inspiration. The scholar and artist in him are con- 
stantly at variance. His best productions are sadly marred by 
the shifting of scenes and stages, effects to which only feeble 
writers resort, and which are unworthy of so cultivated a mind 
as M. Hugo’s. Yet have these defects been in a great meas- 
ure the secret of his worldly success. He fascinated the public 
by the bold vigor of his designs, clothed in all the barbarity of 
what is so ingeniously called in French Vimprévu, and, espe- 
cially in “ Les Miserables,” managed to eater for all tastes. 

As to the philosophic tendency of M. Hugo’s works, they 
are of Jess importance than they are generally supposed to be. 
Some such sentences as these, for example, will naturally im- 
press the unsophisticated reader with a sense of profundity, and 
make him believe that there is indeed a great question at stake. 
“ All birds that fly have at their claws the thread of the in- 
finite. Germination is complicated both with the birth of a 
meteor and the breaking of the egg by the swallow’s beak ; it 
brings about at the same time the birth of a worm and the ad- 
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vent of Socrates. In these vast cosmical interchanges of ele- 
ments and principles universal life comes and goes in unknown 
quantities, employing everything, losing nothing, sewing an 
animalcula here, a star there, dissolving all except the geomet- 
rical point, the I; bringing all back to the soul-atom, unfold- 
ing everything in God. A machine made of mind,—enormous 
gear whose first motive power is the fly, and its last wheel the 
Zodiac.” . 

But none of these deep questions are sustained through the 
work ; they are a kind of make-believes without any actual 
import. Not that M. Hugo would willfully practice imposi- 
tion upon his readers, but that the character of his mind leads 
him naturally to attempts at philosophy in all his compositions. 
He plays with thought as it were, and besprinkles with it his 
romance. But M. Hugo’s sentiments, which have run through 
various orders, such as Vendean chivalry, ardent republican- 
ism, religious faith, and metaphysical skepticism, Saint Simon- 
ism, socialism, ete., are hardly to be dreaded or welcomed either 
way. M. Hugo treats all such questions as an artist treats his 
subjects ; he studies them not for their own intrinsic value, but 
for what can be made of them by a skillful hand; it is their 
external beauty he considers, and which he endeavors to bring 
out, heaping upon it, as a matter of course, all the resources of 
art. Alas for art that it has come down to become mere imita- 
tion, to cover nakedness and poverty of thought, and be but 
the gaudy vestment of mere insignificance. Since the days of 
Praxiteles and Phidias its kingdom has suffered violence and the 
violent have taken it by force. The spirit of enterprise that 
accompanies progress has substituted the useful for the beauti- 
ful, and man stept from contemplation into action; but this 
is only a certain phase of the age. The same Progress in its 
revolutions will bring about new phases again, minglings per- 
haps of old and new. Let us hope in its ultimate good. 

But to return to the main subject in hand, * Les Misera- 
bles,” we look in vain in it for any powerful dominant idea, 
pervading the whole and resolving itself into a determinate 
form. It seems from beginning to end, and throughout all its 
characters, plots and counterplots, but a painful endeavor on 
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the part of the author to incarnate his favorite system, todraw 
sweetness from bitterness, such as he has himself revealed it to 
us when he laid bare the machinery of his “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 

“Take,” says he, “ the most hideous moral deformity, place 
it where it is most appalling, in the heart of a woman, and 
then mix with this moral deformity a pure sentiment, the 
purest that woman can feel, maternal Jove, and you will have 
a monster that will excite your pity even to tears; the de- 
formed soul will appear beautiful, the moral deformity will be 
purified by maternal love.” But M. Hugo can never convince 
us with such @ priori conceptions. We all know what con- 


stitutes maternal love; there must exist a certain amount of 


spirituality in that sentiment, otherwise it is nothing buta 
brute’s instinct. The wild beast loves its offspring, but that 
does not redeem its ferocious nature. A monster like Lucre- 
zia Borgia is utterly incapable of love of any kind ; her nature 
is altogether bestial, and the apparent love she manifests 
towards her son is nothing but animal instinct—it has no 
spiritual source whatever. How faulty, and little, and absurd 
do all such conceptions as these appear to us when we contem- 
plate the great creations of the immortal Shakspeare! How 
the monster “ Macbeth” is redeemed in our eyes by the fearful 
remorse that preys upon his ill-gotten success? How the great 
poet has chastised that “vaulting ambition that o’erleaps 
itself!” When Macbeth dies he excites all our sympathy. The 
death cf Lucrezia Borgia excites nothing but disgust ; we take 
no account of that so-called maternal love by which the author 
fancies he has saved her. In addition to all these juggler tricks 
with which he amuses the multitude, he seems to have had 
another object in view, something that looks very much like a 
personal revenge. The Government banished M. Hugo, and 
M. Hugo returns the blow by attacking its political economy 
and abusing society. His revolutionary character caused him 
to be banished during the eventful days of December, 1851; 
he then retired to the Jersey and Guernsey Islands, from 
where, “nursing his wrath to keep it warm,” he wrote those 
later works, in which he indulges his resentment against soci- 
ety and attacks it at all points. Alas! that great men will so 
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often do little things! M. Hugo, with his powerful talent and 
a genius a little more submissive, might have been one of the 
beacons of his age. He commands all the means to secure just 
celebrity, and perhaps immortality—power of diction, wealth 
of ideas, grace and vivacity of manner—all but a sufficiently 
high motive. What childish thrusts at an enemy that will 
never deign to notice them! Do we not know what society is 
and probably will be, judging from the even tenor of its course ? 
Through the heavy sea of life it has ploughed its painful way, 
midst storms and calms, and shoals and cliffs, taking advan- 
tage of each favorable wind, accelerating or slackening its 
course, according to tides and gales, rising again from each 
storm, with renewed energy and fresh determination. 

Our present age is in a state of ebullition. The various ele 
ments and divers human interests thrown into that vast form the 
world, and which are to work to some happy end and fuse into 
one great whole, are still in a state of fermentation, and must go 
hrough the fiery furnace of probation before they attain the pro- 
per maturity to allowthe casting. What the cast may be futurity 
alone can reveal. May it shell out from its long prison house 
like that bright bell of the great poet of Germany, clear and 
perfect, revealing its entire purity on its smooth surface, the 
finer works the Master wrought upon it, and ring out Concord 
to the future ages ! 

VOL, XXIII. 32 
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Artictxy II]—INFANT BAPTISM PROVED FROM THE 
UNITY OF THE CHURCH IN ALL AGES. 


Our aim in this Article is to show, first, that God has had 
but one Church in the world from the days of Abraham to the 
present time ; secondly, that this Church has ever been under 
one and the same covenant, unchanged; and, thirdly, that 
while the ordinances or sacraments of the Church have been 
changed since the coming of Christ, those now in use have the 
same meaning with those in use before his coming, and are 
not more restricted in their application. 

I. What was the beginning of the Christian Church? Did 
it commence with the baptism and public ministry of Christ? 
Then it did not begin with John the Baptist, for the baptism 
of Jesus occurred in the midst of John’s ministry. And if any 
claim that the Christian Church commenced with the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, we point to the words of Christ, 
(Matt. xi. 11.), “ Notwithstanding, he that is least in the king- 
dom of Heaven, is greater than he,” as conclusive evidence 
that John belonged to the old dispensation, and not to that of 
the Gcspel. The Gospel dispensation, we believe, commenced 
with the death of Christ, or in connection with events trans- 
piring about that time. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted the night before his crucifixion. The ordinance 
of Christian Baptism seems to have been instituted after the 
resurrection of our Saviour, when he commanded, “Go ye 
therefore, and disciple all the nations, baptising them unto the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
(Matt. xxviii. 19). And this dispensation was fully set up and 
established in. power, when the Spirit was copiously dispensed 
on the day of Pentecost. Then and not till then was the Gos- 
pel dispensation completely inaugurated. (See Acts i. 4-8). 

But the beginning of the Church of God is another matter. 
David belonged to that Church, and Isaiah, and Daniel, and 
Abraham. And our position is that the Church, in its formal 
and outward aspect, began with Abraham. 
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We must distinguish between the Church visible, and the 
Church invisible. The Church invisible consists of all those, 
in every age of the world, who truly love God, repent of sin, 
and believe in the Mediator between God and man. Adam, 
we trust, belonged to this Church, after his fall, and after 
Christ was preached to him as the Seed of the woman, who 
should bruise the serpent’s head. Enoch, we know, belonged 
to the true Church, the Church invisible; for he walked with 
God, and he was not, for God took him. Noah was doubtless 
a worthy member of this invisible Church ; and so is every one 
who is born of God, whatever his professions, or failure to 
profess. 

But God has set up a vistble Church on earth. One Church 
amid all the varieties of form and organization; and that 
Church is composed of all who profess and call themselves His 
people, and on whom is called the name of the Lord. Now 
in order to a proper organization of any Church, two things 
are indispensable, viz.: a Covenant, and Ordinances, or some- 
thing in the nature of a Sacrament. And we are ready 
to admit, that im @ certain sense there was a Church vis- 
ible on earth before the days of Abraham. God did virtually 
enter into covenant with Adam, Abel, Enoch and other good 
men, that if they believed on the promised Seed of the woman, 
they should be saved for His sake; and that covenant, more- 
over, was ratified by sacrifices. To that extent there was a 
Church visible even then. And yet from Adam to Terah—the 
father of Abraham—in other words, for some two thousand 
years of the world’s history, there was, so far as we can know, 
no formal covenant* entered into between God and man, and 


* It is hardly necessary to remark that the “ Covenant” spoken of in Gen. 
ch, ix, has nothing to do with a Church covenant, which implies mutual obliga- 
tions, The family of Noah may indeed be considered as constituting a visible 
Church. But it has no visible, progressive history as a Church. If continued 
at all, it was doubtless in the line of Shem, as given in the 11th chapter of Gen- 
esis. But of the religious character of those whose names are there recorded 
we know absolutely nothing, except from Josh. xxiv. 15, where they, or some of 
them at least, figure as idolaters; nor is there any evidence that any of them, 
after Shem, entered into covenant with God, or observed any religious ordi- 
nances, In the family of Abraham, on the other hand, the Church has a con- 
tinuous, progressive history, until it merges into the Christian Church, 
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no regular or prescribed ordinances, such as are requisite in 
our idea of a Church. 

With Abraham then commences the Church of God, in its 
organized and permanent form; and the same Church, with 
certain authorized changes in its ordinances, has come down 
tous. In proof of the identity of the Abrahamic with the 
Christian Church, we remark first, we should expect @ priori to 
find it so, from the character of God. He is ever the same. 
And human nature also is ever essentially the same. For this, 
we have the amplest testimony in the Word of God. Again, 
the way of salvation is the same for all men from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world. Our first parents, if saved at 
all, will be saved on precisely the same terms with the last of 
their descendants’ who shall ever enter the Kingdom of God. 
Should we not then expect that when the Most High estab- 
lishes a Church on earth, that Church would be substantially 
one, so long as the earth and the Church should exist? 

But let us notice the promise of God to Abraham, when he 
was called out trom his country and kindred, as the Church— 
4 txxdkngia—is in every age called out from the world. “In thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed,” (Gen. xii. 3). Mark 
the fulness of this promise. It is by no means restricted to 
the natural descendants of Abraham. It includes Gentile as 
well as Jew. It was the establishment of a Church destined 
to spread and prevail till all families of the earth should be 
embraced in it, and blessed by it. “To Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made,” (Gal. iii. 16). We are explicitly in- 
tormed by the inspired writer, that in this promise there was 
special reference to Christ, and to believers in him. Again we 
read that Abraham is “the father of all them that believe,” 
circumcised or uncircumcised, Jew or Gentile, (see Rom. iv. 11, 
18). ‘And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise,” (Gal. iii. 29). What do these 
passages teach, if not the identity of the Abrahamic with the 
Christian Church? 

For corroborative evidence see Gal. iii. 8. ““And the Serip- 
ture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached before—i. e. beforehand—the Gospel unto Abraham, 
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saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” With this agree 
the words of Christ, (John viii. 56). “ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and he was glad.” But, 
not only was the Gospel—the good news of salvation through 
Christ the Anointed of God, the promised seed—preached to 
Abraham, as it is to us, showing the essential identity of the 
Church, then and now; we have still more conclusive testimo- 
ny to the same point. In his Epistle to the Romans, (ch. xi.), 
the apostle inquires, ‘‘ Hath God cast away his people?” As if 


‘he had asked, is the Abrahamic Church a failure, or has it 


been utterly rejected? And he replies with an emphatic “ God 
forbid!” ‘God hath not cast away his people which he fore- 
knew.” In the seventeenth verse he thus proceeds. “And if 
some of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a wild 
olive-tree, wert graffed in among them, and with them partak- 
est of the root and fatness of the olive-tree, boast not against 
the branches. But if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, 
but the root thee.” We ask particular attention to this fignre. 
The Church is compared to a good olive-tree, some of whose 
branches become unfruitful, and are cut off. To take the 
place of these, other branches are cut out of an olive-tree, 
wild by nature, and are grafted into the good olive-tree, thus 
coming to partake of its root and fatness. And of the rejected 
branches the apostle predicts that they shall be grafted in 
again, if they abide not still in unbelief. Is not the Church 
of God, commencing with Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, this good olive-tree? Are not the branches rejected, the 
unbelieving Jews, and those grafted in to supply their room, 
and preserve the beauty and symmetry of the tree, the believ- 
ing Gentiles? If this is (as we believe) the only possible ex- 
planation of the figure, consistent or allowable, how could the 
essential identity of the Jewish and of the Christian Church 
be more clearly or more forcibly expressed? We Gentile 
Christians are grafted upon the stock of the Jewish Church. 
That is the root, that is the trunk. We have no separate, 
independent existence, If we are branches at all of God’s 
Olive-tree—the Church—we are incorporated with that one 
only Church in existence, from Abraham onward. If we be 
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Christ’s, then are we Abraham’s seed, and heirs only according 
to the premise made to him. 

II. This view of the identity of the Abrahamic with the 
Christian Church may be confirmed, as we consider the Cove- 
nant which God has established with men. This Covenant, 
with its mutual obligations, is first formally stated in Gen. 
xvii. 7,9: “I will establish my covenant between me and thee, 
and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting 
covenant; to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 


“Thou shalt keep my covenant, therefore, thou and thy seed 


after thee, in their generations.” 

The same Covenant was confirmed with the Jews under the 
lead of Moses. (Deut. xxix. 10-25): “ Ye stand this day all of 
you before the Lord your God—your little ones, &c.—that thou 
shouldest enter into covenant with the Lord thy God—that he 
may establish thee to-day for a people unto himself, and that 
he may be unto thee a God, as he hath said unto thee, and as 
he hath sworn unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob. Neither with you only do I make this covenant and 
this oath; but with him that standeth here with us this day 
before the Lord our God, and also with him that is not here 
with us this day ;—so that the generation to come of your 
children that shall rise up after you, shall say, when they see 
the plagues of that land, Wherefore hath the Lord done 
thus?—Then men shall say, Because they have forsaken the 
covenant,” &¢e. Notice, here, that the covenant, to be a God to 
Abraham and to his seed after him, expressly included the 
children of those who entered into the covenant, and that to 
all generations—on the condition that they should keep, and 
not forsake the covenant. Observe, the children were bound 
by the act of their parents, an act performed without their con- 
sent, and even, it might be, before their birth. Isaac was not 
born till after the covenant was made with Abraham, for him 
and his seed. Moses includes in the covenant their little ones, 
and those not present with them when the covenant was re- 
newed. He binds by it succeeding generations, and denounces 
against them the curse of God, should they forsake it. 

But, it may be asked, was it not predicted by the prophet 
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Jeremiah, that this covenant should pass away, and be re- 
placed by a new one? And does not the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews speak of this substitution as having actually 
been made? The words of the prophet are these, (Jer. xxxi. 
81-83): “ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah; not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the land of Egypt, which my covenant 


. they brake, although I was an husband unto them, saith the 


Lord: but this shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people.” At first 
sight, we grant, this passage, and especially as quoted and 
applied in Hebrews, chapter viii, seems to favor the idea that 
there are two distinct, separate covenants, instead of the same 
identical covenant under different dispensations, or connected 
with different ordinances. But let us look at the covenant 
itself, and see what it is. The new covenant, as foretold by 
Jeremiah, is this: “ After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and 
will be their God, and they shall be my people.” Now, so far 
as the first part of this new covenant is concerned, it is cer- 
tainly as old as the time of David; for, he says, speaking of 
the righteous, (Ps. xxxvii. 31): “The law of his God is in his 
heart ;” and, again, (Ps. xl. 8): “I delight to do thy will, O my 
God ; yea, thy law is within my heart ;” and, again, (Ps. li. 6): 
“ Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts; and in the 
hidden part thou shalt make me to know wisdom.” What is 
this but putting the law of God in the inward parts, and 
writing it in the heart—precisely what belongs to the new 
covenant, but which David understood as well as any man now 
living? In like manner our Saviour says, (John xiii. 34): “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ;” 
while the beloved disciple writes, (2 John 5), “not as though 
I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which we had 
from the beginning, that we love one another. Thesame com- 
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mandment is both old and new, according as we take our 
position on the side of Him from whom it flows in an eternal, 
unfailing stream, or on the side of him in whose renewed 
nature it wells up, a living spring, newly connected with the 
fountain of Eternal Love. So the Covenant is new, yet old; 
as old as God’s Church on earth, but set forth anew, in clearer 
characters, under the Gospel dispensation. For, look again at 
the last part of this new covenant, I “ will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.” What is this but the identical 
promise made to Abraham, “I will be a God unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee ;” and “thou shalt keep my covenant ?” 
Are not the terms convertible? Do they not mean precisely 
the same thing? 

It is indeed a new dispensation under which we live. And 
we would barely propose the inquiry whether the sacred writer 
in the use of diabjxn, (Heb. ch. viii.), is not speaking of a new 
dispensation, rather than strictly of a new covenant. Cer- 
tainly the word used is susceptible of that meaning. Does it 
not in that sense best correspond with the entire scope of his 
argument ? 

We truly are not under Jewish ordinances. We are not 
bound by the Levitical or ceremonial law. But the Covenant 
is altogether another matter. It had nothing to do with 
Levitical rites and ceremonies. Long before Levi, it was 
established with Abraham, the father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised, for him and his seed; and if 
ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise, “I will be a God to thee and to thy seed 
after thee.” 

This, then, is the Covenant established originally with 
Abraham, confirmed to Moses, and, when broken, renewed, 
(like the tables of the law), according to the promise of Jere- 
miah, in the Gospel Dispensation ;—but one and the same 
identical Covenant from Abraham’s day to ours, in the same 
terms, “I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 

III. We proceed to show, in the third place, that while the 
ordinances or sacraments of the Church have been changed 
since the coming of Christ, those now in use have the same 
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meaning with those in use before his coming, and are not more 
restricted in their application. The Covenant was at first 
ratified by a required sacrifice, of which God signified his 
acceptance. (Gen. xv. 9-18). This accepted sacrifice was of 
the nature of a solemn oath or sacrament, by which God con- 
firmed to Abraham his promise to bless him and his seed. 
Sacrifices continued to be offered by God’s people, as occasion 
demanded, until the time of Moses. Thus Abraham offered 
up the ram in sacrifice, “in the stead of his son,” (Gen. xxii. 
13), in which transaction the great Gospel principle of substi- 
tution was revealed with unusual distinctness. Jacob also 
offered sacrifice to his covenant-keeping God. (Gen, xxxi. 42, 
54). But in the time of Moses was instituted the ordinance of 
the Passover—an ordinance, which, in another form, still con- 
tinues in the Christian Church. All sacrifices, from the begin- 
ning of the world, were typical of the sacrifice of Christ. His 
death was thus foreshadowed, probably, to our first parents, 
before they left the garden of Eden. (Gen. iii. 21). Abel’s 
offering, doubtless, had respect to the death of Christ, and sig 

nified his faith in the Redeemer to come. (Heb. xi. 4). Thus, 
in the Church from Abraham to Moses, sacrifices found 
their place as an ordinance, typical of the Great Sacrifice to be 
offered for the sins of the world. But in the institution of the 
Passover, this ordinance first received a definite form and 
method. Its yearly observance at a prescribed time was 
enjoined, and that time was made to correspond with the pre- 
cise date of the crucifixion of Christ. 

The other ordinance in the Church, as it existed before 
Christ, was Circumcision. This was given to Abraham as a 
token of the Covenant into which God entered with him. 
“Every man-child among you shall be cireumcised—and it 
shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and you.” (Gen, 
xvii. 10, 11). And while the Passover prefigured, and, as it 
were, commemorated in advance the death of Christ, the 
Lamb of God, slain from the foundation of the world, the 
ordinance of Circumcision taught the impurity of human 
nature, that it needs to be sanctified and consecrated to God. 

The ordinances of the Christian Church, as all admit, are 
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Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Of these, the Lord’s Supper 
evidently takes the place of the Passover. Not only was it 
instituted during the observance of the Paschal Feast, the one 
ordinance thus, as it were, running out into the other. Its 
design and significance are the same. True, the Passover was 
designed to commemorate the deliverance of Israel from Egypt; 
but that deliverance itself was but a type of the deliverance of 
the true Israel from a worse than Egyptian bondage, through 
the blood of the Lamb. To all who are Christ’s may be figu- 
ratively applied the words spoken of the literal Israel by the 
prophet, (Hosea xii. 1), and by accommodation referred to our 
Saviour by the Evangelist, (Matt. ii. 15), “ Out of Egypt have 
I called my son,” 

Each of these ordinances—the Passover and the Eucharist— 
is a commemorative festival ; commemorative of the same act, 
the tragic scene on Calvary. One pointed forward to the 
death of the Lamb, of whom not a bone should be broken 
(Ex. xii. 46, John xix. 36); the other reverts, with ever fresh 
interest, to the same mournful yet joy-inspiring event. And 
as these two ordinances or sacraments, one in the old, the 
other in the new dispensation, have the same meaning, s0, 
also, in each dispensation, all the members of the Church alike 
are to celebrate it. 

And as the Lord’s Supper takes the place of the Passover, 
so does Baptism that of Circumcision. The one rite denotes 
native impurity, needing to be purged and sanctified ; so does 
the other. The one denotes consecration to the service of 
God ; so does the other. The one is a seal of the covenant; 
so is the other. The one was a sign and seal of the righteous- 
ness of faith, (Rom. iv. 11); so is the other. The one was the 
initiatory rite of the Church under the old- dispensation ; the 
other performs the same office under the new. Is it not, then, 
clear that as the Eucharist supersedes or comes in the room of 
the Passover, so Baptism supersedes or comes in the room of 
Circumcision? And are we not warranted in saying that 
while the ordinances or sacraments of the Church have been 
changed since the coming of Christ, those now in use have the 
same meaning with those in use before his coming? 
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Are they, then, more restricted in their rightful application ? 
All the members of the Ancient Church partook of the Paschal 
Lamb; all the members of the Modern Church partake of the 
Eucharist. Circumcision was to be applied to professed be- 
lievers and their infant children. Does the analogy traced 
thus far here suddenly break, and hold no farther? If so, 
why? Because there is no express command to baptize the in- 
fants of believers? Let us employ an illustration already 
familiar to some of our readers.* A certain farmer has a large 
flock of sheep, which he is very careful to have distinctly 
marked. For a long term of years he causes the right ear 
of every sheep to be cut in a peculiar manner. He gives 
strict directions to his servants to have every sheep thus 
marked; and be very careful, he adds, not to omit the 
lambs. The directions are carefully complied with, and the 
farmer’s sheep, lambs, and all, are everywhere recognized 
throughout that region by the peculiar ear-mark. But, at 
length, for some cause, the farmer resolves to change his prac- 
tice. Instead of the bloody ear-mark, he determines simply to 
stamp on his sheep his own initials. He accordingly instructs 
his servants to substitute the stamp for the shears. Now, sup- 
pose in these new instructions, he says nothing about the 
lambs by name; will those servants, always accustomed to 
mark lambs as well as sheep, conclude that he does not wish to 
have his lambs marked any longer? Would they be warranted 
in drawing the inference from the fact that no special mention 
was made of them, that the lambs thenceforth must go un- 
marked ? 

God established Circumcision as the rite initiatory into the 
Church. He commanded that it should be applied to all who, 
from every nation, should become incorporated with his people 
in the Church—and also to the infant children of all his peo- 
ple. This ordinance was faithfully observed in the Church for 
nearly two thousand years. Even the Saviour of the world 
was subjected to this rite. 

But now, when the milder dispensation of the Gospel is 


* See Hall on Baptism, p. 156, 
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established, a new and less painful ordinance is substituted for 
this, as initiatory into the Christian Church. At the same time, 
the slaughter of the paschal lamb is replaced by the bloodless 
Eucharist. It is true that no eapress command can be adduced 
to apply this new initiatory and consecratory rite to the in- 
fants of believers, as its predecessor and synonym was ap- 
plied ; and most certainly no prohibition of such application 
can be found. Does not, then, the legal maxim apply in this 
case; the reason remaining the same, the Jaw remains in full 
force ¢ 

Again: by what right do we observe the first day of the 
week, instead of the seventh, as the Christian Sabbath? Who 
will produce the express command of God for the change? 
Or, by what right do females present themselves at the Com- 
munion Table? Will any one produce a single command or 
explicit permission for them to partake of the sacred elements / 
Can even one clear and indubitable instance be adduced from 
the Scriptures of their presence at the table of the Lord? 
Female believers were, indeed, under the old dispensation, 
admitted to the Paschal Feast; and in like manner infants 
then received the initiatory rite of the Church. These stand 
on the same footing. The Christian Sabbath, Infant Baptism, 
and Female Communion, rest alike, not on the express com- 
mand of Ged, but on what we believe to be His will, revealed 
with sufficient clearness and distinctness. In each case, we 
have to depend on inference and argument; and the argument 
for infant baptism is not, we believe, the weakest of the three. 

God has always made much of the family relation in con- 
nection with his Church. He established that relation, con- 
fining it to one person of each sex, “that he might seek a 
godly seed.” (Mal. ii. 15). In the rite of Circumcision, pater- 
nity was sanctified—consecrated to God. The household of 
Abraham shared with him in all the blessings of the covenant. 
And this principle of dealing with men dy families is not dis- 
carded under the Gospel dispensation. Mark the words of 
Paul and Silas to the jailer, (Acts xvi. 31), “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved and thy house.” 
Now we admit that in order to be saved, there must be a per- 
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sonal faith in the Lord Jesus, if one is of sufficient age to 
understand and believe; but the point here is that the family 
is considered together--as a unit. It is, as it were, taken for 
granted by the Apostle, that if the jailer should himself, be- 
lieve on Christ, and be faithful in duty, his family also would 
share in his faith and in his salvation. The result of their 
preaching was that the jailer “was baptized, he and all his, 
straightway.” It may be that “all his” were of a suitable age 
to profess faith individually ; but whether they were or not, 
they were all baptized. Had this Gentile jailer embraced 
Judaism, or joined the Church before baptism took the place of 
circumcision, he and all his would have been cirewmcised 
straightway. As it was, 7f there was a babe in the family, it 
was baptized. The family went together. 

See again, Acts xvi. 14, 15: “ Anda certain woman named 
Lydia—heard us; whose heart the Lord opened, that she 
attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul. And 
when she was baptized, and her household,” &c. In this case 
there is not a particle of evidence that any member of her 
household except herself had ever heard the Gospel preached. 
Lydia heard us—the Lord opened her heart—she attended. 
Yet not only she was baptized, but her household also. Were 
they baptized each one on his or her own individual profession 
of faith in Christ? And will any one prove it from the 
record? It reads certainly just as it would be likely to do, ¢f 
her household, however composed, were baptized simply on her 
profession of faith—even as Abraham’s household were circum- 
cised on the profession of Ais faith. See once more 1 Cor. i. 
16: “ And I baptized also the household of Stephanas.” Did 
any of our Baptist brethren ever make such a record: “ At 
such a time I baptized the household—or family—of such a 
one?” If the family be regarded as a unit, or, more properly, 
as an organic whole—to be treated, in their church relation, 
according to the profession of the head of the family, we need 
not be surprised to see such entries repeatedly made. But if 
the entire family arrangement, which existed from Abraham 
to Christ, was then suddenly and violently disrupted and de- 
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stroyed, it seems strange and inexplicable that such records 
should be made. 

We have thus considered the unity of the Church from the 
days of Abraham to the present time. God’s call to Abraham 
was, “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house—and in thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed.” (Gen. xii. 1, 3). And his voice to the Church 
jn all ages has been, “ Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate—and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” (2 Cor. vi. 17, 18). The Apostle makes the Church; 
whether composed of Jews or Gentiles, Abrahamic or Christ- 
ian, One Church, having the same root and the same stock, 
though with different branches. 

We have examined the Covenant which God made with 
Abraham, and find its terms identical with those of the new 
Covenant, under the Gospel dispensation. We have found two 
leading ordinances under the old dispensation, Circumcision 
and the Passover, the feast of the Jews. The paschal lamb, as 
the first offering enjoined by God for the Israelites, was the 
germ of all other offerings, and combined in itself collectively 
their peculiarities. In this combination arises its typicality of 
the offering of Christ, in the most impressive manner. (Olshau- 
sen on Mat. xxvi. 17). It prefigured Christ our Passover, 
sacrificed for us. (1 Cor. v. 7); and the Lord’s Supper now 
serves in its stead, a memorial ordinance of the death of 
Christ. The other of these ordinances, Circumcision, was the 
rite initiatory into the Church; a seal of the righteousness of 
faith ; teaching the native impurity of the heart, and emblem- 
atical of the sanctifying grace of God. Precisely the same 
ends are now effected by the Christian rite of Baptism. The 
Church is the same, the Eucharist takes the place of the Pass- 
over, and Baptism the place of Circumcision. The Lord’s 
Supper is coextensive with the Passover—not more restricted. 
Neither is Baptism more restricted than Circumcision. It is 
applied to females as well as males, and should, like Circum- 
cision, be applied to believers and their infant children. We 
have as much authority—and of the same kind—for infant 
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baptism, as for observing the first day of the week as a holy 

day, and as for admitting females to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Lord has commanded that his people 

should be marked—children as well as adults ; and on changing 

the mark, he has not forbidden it to be applied to the lambs of 

his flock. He ever deals with men largely by families, and we 

see traces of the same method under the Gospel dispensation. 

Wherefore we conclude that baptism should be administered 

to believers and to their infant seed. 


« 
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Articte I1V.—HANNAH THURSTON. 


Hannah Thurston. A Story of American Life. By Bayarp 
Taytor. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 464. 


Bayarp Taytor has acquired a world-wide reputation, as an 
enterprising traveler, anda writer of sprightly narratives, all the 
more acceptable to many, because he is never profound, and 
exacts no thought from his reader, but only requires him to be 
a good listener to one who is fond of talking, and wants hear- 
ers. The books of travels which he has published, possessing 
this merit—no more—have been eagerly read by thousands, and 
brought wealth and fame to their author. They have been far 
more successful with the public than they could have been, if 
their author had been a profound observer of men, and of so- 
cial institutions. 

But in the work, the title of which stands at the head of 
this Article, he has attempted a department of literature, which 
requires very different and far higher mental endowments. It 
is not merely because, in the department of fiction, he has 
such men as Thackeray and Dickens and Bulwer for competi- 
tors, but because a “story of American life” cannot be suc- 
cessfully done, without such habits of analysis and philosophi- 
cal insight, as we find few traces of in his previous writings. 
He tells us himself, in his prefatory letter, that he does not 
“rest the interest of the book on its slender plot, but on the 
fidelity with which it represents certain types of character and 
phases of society.” That is to say, this book is to be approved 
or condemned by the critic and by the public, according as it 
depicts truly or not such peculiarities of American society, as 
Women’s rights, Total abstinence, Revivals, Spirit-rappings, 
and Socialism ; for these are the leading peculiarities of devel- 
opment in “American life,” of which the author treats, and 
for the faithful portraiture of which he thus acknowledges 
himself responsible. No superficial observer, no man who is 
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not in thorough sympathy with that profound religious earnest- 
ness, Which has been a most striking American characteristic 

from the landing of the Pilgrims to the present time, can do 
justice to the themes thus indicated. He must appreciate such 

religious earnestness as a moral force acting, not upon a single 

isolated individual, but upon seven successive generations of 
men, enjoying to an extent never before permitted to any peo- 

ple, freedom of thought, speech, and action. It is surely quite) 
obvious that, to succeed in such an undertaking, the author 

needs far other intellectual and moral endowments, than those 

which fitted him to write a sprightly and highly entertaining 

narrative of the scenes and incidents of his world-wide travels 

in foreign lands. 

We must also confess to our fears, that there is much in our 
author’s life, spent to so great an extent in foreign countries, 
to disqualify him for a true insight of the social condition of 
this his native land. With that religious earnestness which 
forms so prominent a feature in American character, we suspect 
Bayard Taylor never had much sympathy, and we are not sure 
that he has even learned to this day, that in this respect he is 
nota true American. And in that old world, in which so 
large a portion of his mature life has been spent, and with which 
he has united himself by the strong ties of “family alliance, he 
everywhere finds the names, and forms, and language of the 
Christian religion, but the religious zeal and fervor of his own 
country, nowhere. A man with truly American ideas of relig- 
ion finds the religious aspects of his own country wanting, 
quite as much as the peculiarities of its climate, and natural 
scenery. Instead, he finds a religion, called Christian indeed, 
but which Dr. Paley has most truly ehares terized by saying, “‘a 
Christian’s chief care being to pass quietly through this world! 
toa better.” This is very much the impression which the re- 
ligion of the old world makes on the mind of a devout Amer- 
ican traveler. It is a religion which is quite satisfied with 
such frames of mind, and such religious emotions as may be 
naturally enough excited by the liturgy, the high ceremonial 
and the artistic decorations, which are so liberally employed 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and the English Establish- 

VOL. XXIII. 33 
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ment, but which makes no earnest and imperative claim to an 
entire control of the life of the individual man, and to subju- 
gate to its laws all civil and political institutions, and all the 
rules and usages of social and practical life. It is just such a 
religion as the English Establishment will nurture wherever it 
thrives ; and it and all its offshoots will thrive, just as long as 
they continue to be surrounded only by this easy, quiet, un- 
practical religion of the emotions and of poetic sentiment. 

When an American, who is without sympathy with the in- 
tenser religious development of his own country, falls in with 
the religious aspects of the old world, he readily accepts them, 
and comes to estimate the more practical religion of his own 
country, just as it is estimated by a large class of foreign tray- 
elers in the United States, who find nothing so much amiss in 
America, as its religion. Very many Americans are drawn 
by taste or business, or the pursuit of pleasure, while yet in their 
youth, to Europe, and after many years spent in foreign lands 
return quite divested of the most striking characteristic of an 
American. They are just such men as Mr. Woodbury of the story 
before us. With religion, as it manifests itself here for the 
most part, they have no sympathy. Our author says in his 
prefatory letter, that he is neither “Mr. Woodbury, nor Mr. 
Waldo, nor Seth Wattles.” And yet in respect to religion, we 
are forced to believe he is Mr. Woodbury. His whole life is 
exactly suited to make him just such a man; and we are com- 
pelled to accept the portrait as genuine, though he denies that 
he sat for it. We must add that no Mr. Woodbury can fairly 
represent these “certain types of character and phases of s0- 
ciety.” Precisely to this extent we believe Bayard Taylor 
is disqualified for the task he has undertaken. 

In the execution of his work, we find but too abundant proof 
of this disqualification. Throughout the book “total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks,” from conscientious motives, is 
treated as an absurd and contemptible fanaticism, the offspring 
and the characteristic mark of narrow and illiberal minds. We 
cannot call to mind a single instance, in which it is treated as 
worthy of the smallest respect. Its advocates are made the 
most intolerant of bigots, and sourest of fanatics. It is a& 
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sumed that a liberal mind will of course be emancipated from 
so vulgar a prejudice. This is the light in which Bayard Tay- 
lor chooses to exhibit this great movement of the American 
mind in behalf of universal temperance. Whether the doc- 
trines of the American Temperance Societies are true or false, 
we can feel no hesitation in pronouncing this exhibition of this 
great national phenomenon quite contemptible. It would be 
contemptible in a Dickens or a Thackeray; in an American 
author, who ought to understand the subject, it is almost be- 
neath contempt. 

Does not Mr. Bayard Taylor know, that the great American 
Temperance Reform was not originated in the minds of such 
narrow minded bigots as Seth Wattles and Mr. Grindle? And 
that such men have never been its leading representatives and 
advocates before the people? Does he not know, that it has 
been cordially accepted, and very earnestly and powerfully 
advocated by a host of men, occupying the foremost positions 
in church and in state, as well as in professional and social 
life? Men, the liberality of whose minds, and the generosity 
of whose culture would render them ornaments to any nation 
on earth, and with whom our author cannot presume to com- 
pare himself, without being chargeable with a very obvious lack 
of modesty. 

The American Temperance Reform may possibly be argued 
down, but it cannot be sneered down and laughed down, after 
the method of this book. It is a sincere and earnest effort of 
enlarged, enlightened, and religious minds, to stay the pro- 
gress of a great national vice, by influences addressed to the 
understandings and the consciences of the people. It may 
be that in their zeal against a national evil so grievous and so 
alarming, they have sometimes assunted positions, which cannot 
be defended on sound philosophical principles: it may be that 
the reform will never achieve all the good which its friends and 
advocates have hoped ; but whatever its future history may be, 
sober and enlightened men will see in this part of our moral 
development much to respect and honor, and nothing to despise 
and ridicule; and if our author chooses to hold it up to con- 
tempt and derision, he betrays, most manifestly, his ignorance 
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of what an intelligent man will be sure to understand—his 
own country. He may, we think he will, meet applause from 
‘thousands on the other side of the Atlantic, whose religious 
characters are as devoid of earnestness, and whose views of our 
country are as superficial as his own; but in his own country, 
the wise and good, if they read his book at all, will read it with 
| sorrow, and lay it aside with a lowered estimate of its author, 

There are reasons why such a reform as this should be at- 
tempted, and gain a wide influence in this country, which do 
not exist in other lands. The doctrine of the equal rights of 
man is not confined to our political system: it pervades our 
religion also, and exerts a controlling influence over all our 
modes of religious action. It is not difficult for the higher 
classes in Britain to regard the besotting vices which prevail 
in the lower strata of society, with regret and sorrow indeed, 
and yet with the feeling that they are inevitable, and a thing 
to be expected. The drunkenness which occurs in the higher 
ranks is veiled over with decencies and elegant concealmenis, 
and occasions very little shock to the moral sense of the na- 
tion. The different ranks are so far removed from each other 
in all their social relations and modes of life, that the thought 
would not be entertained for a moment, of practising total ab- 
stinence in the dwellings of the rich, the great, and the noble 
born, for the sake of setting an example of temperance to the 
poor and the lowly. To this there are indeed exceptions: 
there are noble examples in England, of men in the most 
affluent circumstances, who practice the strictest total absti- 
nence. But they are rare exceptions. 

But in our country we admit, we earnestly contend, that all 
the forces of culture are to be applied to men as men, with no 
question about rank or class. Neither as republicans nor as 
Christians, do we admit that there is any class in society, that 
is to be given over to the degradation of vice. We acknowl- 
edge that we are our brother’s keeper, and that every man of 
every class is our brother. Hence we easily admit that the 
rule of moral action by which we are bound is one which is 
not only safe in the palaces of wealth, but safe also in dwell- 
ings of poverty and toil. And it is not a reproach but an 
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honor to the religion of our country, that tens of thousands of 
the wealthy have been found willing to banish intoxicating 
drinks from their tables and their sideboards, not only as a 
security to the virtue of their own children, but from a seri- 
ous regard to the influence of their example in the dwellings of 
the poor. This is practical democracy. 

In dealing with American “sects” and “ revivals,” our 
“story of American Life” is, if possible, still more unfortu- 
nate. We are eutirely unable to give our readers any adequate 
idea of his mode of handling this subject, except by extracting 
the following paragraphs into our pages. We grudge the space 
they will occupy, but were we to attempt to represent the 
author’s view of this subject in our own language, we should 
be suspected by many of our readers of having done him in- 
justice. He must be permitted to speak for himself as follows: 


“The churches in the village undertook their periodical ‘revivals’ which 
absorbed the interest of the community while they lasted. It was not the usual 
season in Ptolemy for such agitations of the religious atmosphere, but the 
Methodist clergyman, a very zealous and impassioned speaker, having initiated 
the movement with great success, the other sects became alarmed lest he should 
sweep all the repentant sinners of the place into his own fold. As soon as they 
could obtain help from Tiberius, the Baptists followed. and the Rev. Lemuel 
Styles was constrained to do likewise. For a few days the latter regained the 
ground he had lost, and seemed about to distance his competitors. Luckily for 
him, the Rev. Jehiel Preeks accompanied his wife on her farewell visit, and was 
immediately impressed into the service. His account of his sufferings at Tristan 
@Acunha, embracing a description of the sickness and triumphant death of his 
first ‘wife, melted the auditors to tears, and the exhortation which followed was 
like seed planted in well-ploughed ground. The material for conversion, drawn 
upon from so many different quarters, was soon exhausted, but the rival churches 
stoutly held out, until convinced that neither had any further advantage to gain 
over the other. 

“Mr. Waldo, of course, was not exempt from the general necessity, although 
conscious of the disadvantage under which he labored in representing so unim- 
portant a sect. Its founder had been a man of marked character, whose strong, 
peculiar intellect, combined with his earnestness of heart, wrought powerfully 
upon those with whom he came in personal contact, but his views were not 
broad enough to meet the wants of a large class. After his death," many of 
his disciples, released from the influence of his personality, saw how slight a 
difference separated them from their brethren, and yearned to be included in a 
more extensive fold. Among these was Mr. Waldo, whose native good sense 
taught him that minor differences in interpretation and observances do not justify 
Christians in dividing their strength by a multitude of separate organizations. 
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His congregation, however, was very slowly bronght to view the matter in the 
same light, and he was too sincerely attached to its members to give up his 
charge of them while any prospect of success remained. 

“On this occasion, nevertheless—thanks to the zeal of some of his flock, rather 
than his own power of wielding the thunder-bolts of Terror—Mr. Waldo gained 
three or four solitary fish out of the threescore, who were hauled up from the 
deeps by the various nets. The Cimmerian rite of baptism had this advantage, 
that it was not performed in public, and its solemnity was not therefore disturbed 
by the presence of a crowd of curious spectators, such as are especially wont to 
be on hand when the water is cold. Mr. Waldo even disregarded the peculiar 
form of initiation which characterized his sect, affirming that it added no sanctity 
to the rite. 

*‘ During the period of the revivals, there was a temporary suspension of the 
social life of Ptolemy. Even kindred families rarely assembled at tea except to 
discuss the absorbing topic and compare the results obtained by the various 
churches. There was a great demand for Baxter’s ‘Saint’s Rest,’ ‘ Alleine’s 
Alarm,’ Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and Pollok’s ‘ Course of Time,’ at the little 
bookstore, Two feathers disappeared from the Sunday bonnet of Mrs. Hamilton 
Bue, and the Misses Smith exchanged their red ribbons for slate-colored. Still, it 
was not the habit of the little place to be sombre; its gayety was never excessive, 
and hence its serious moods never assumed a penitential character, and soon wore 
off. In this respect it presented a strong contrast to Mulligansville and Anacreon, 
both of which communities retained a severe and mournful expression for a long 
time after their revivals had closed.” pp. 169-171. 


This is familiar ground to the readers of the New Englander, 
and they can judge of the truth and fidelity of this representa- 
tion of the case as well as we, and what chance “ American 
sects” and “revivals” have of being appreciated, wherever 
Bayard Taylor is likely to be accepted as a witness. That his 
testimony will be taken by vast multitudes we are well aware. 
He is just such a witness as will find a most ready and delight- 
ed credence, wherever the governing aristocracy and church 
establishment of England cast their shadow. And under that 
dark eclipse a large ‘portion of the English speaking popula- 
tion of the world, outside our own country, are at this time 
living. 

Nor is the influence of such representations confined to 
England and her colonies in different parts of the world. In 
matters pertaining to our country, England, or to speak more 
accurately, the London Times, forms the public opinion of 
Europe and of Christendom. Even in our own country such 
views are most eagerly embraced by thousands. The notion 
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of these matters entertained by our author is not original, it is 
even vulgar; it is the notion which is zealously propagated by 
the whole American branch of Episcopacy, with a few choice 
exceptions, and which is embraced by multitudes of the 
worldly, unthinking, and undevout. 

Yet let no man that holds it make any pretension to any 
real insight of religion in our country. Any man who sees ins 
American revivals, and in the efforts which are made to pro- 
mote them, nothing deeper, nothing more respectable, than an 
annual scramble of the sects to make as many proselytes as 
possible, each for itself, may be assured that his own view of 
the subject is so superficial as to be quite nnworthy the serious 
consideration of any thoughtful, devout man. We know’ 
something of the evils of that multiplication of sects, which is 
American, only because in America alone has the human 
mind ever had freedom of development in respect to religion. 
We feel far more than on this occasion we shall attempt to ex- 
press, the weakness, the scandal, and the shame which are 
brought on the Christian cause, by the unnatural relations 
to each other, into which devout men are thrown by these sad 
divisions. It is a subject we can never approach without 
being ready to exclaim, “O, that mine head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my people.” 

But we know, too, that when with a worldly mind and an 
undevout heart, an author stands at acold and unsympathizing 
distance from this scene, and forms and utters such opinions 
respecting it, as those quoted above, he does but uncover the 
superficial shallowness of his own thought; so far as this sub- 
ject is concerned he forfeits all claim to philosophical insight. 
While we are writing, a friend, whose attention we have 
called to the passage we have quoted above, says of it, that it 
is simply the utterance of half-truths. This is just what we 
think of it, and only add, that, as often happens in such cases, 
it is such an utterance of half-truths, as constitutes the most 
mischievous of falsehoods. To ascribe these phenomena to 
mere sectarian zeal is to give no adequate account of them. 
If, underlying all, there were not an earnest faith in the great 
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verities of the Christian religion, as involving the everlasting 
destinies of the soul, there would be nothing to keep these fires 
burning, or to rekindle them when they had become tempora- 
rily inactive. Zeal for sect would die out. Such men as 
Bayard Taylor do not become proselyting sectarians, not be- 
cause they are incapable of party spirit, or at all slow to mani- 
fest it when some question arises in which they think their 
own interests are at stake, but because they do not regard 
religion as any serious practical reality. And if other men 
were as indifferent to it as they are, they, too, would become 
incapable of sympathy with sectarian zeal. Men do not be- 
come zealous for religion, for the sake of their sects, but they 
are zealous for their sects, because they think them necessary 
to the prosperity of religion. 

Three considerations are needful to be taken into the 
account in order to explain, and the three taken together do 
fully explain that development of sect which is in some sort 
peculiar to our country. These considerations are—first, that 
a very large portion of the people with us, are in serious 
practical earnest about religion—second, that here the human 
mind has opportunity for entire freedom of development,—and 
third, that very few of the sects of the United States are of 
American origin. They are the products of the controversies 
of all Christendom, through all the ages of Christian history, 
transplanted to American soil by the process of colonization, 
and here brought into collision with each other in a manner 
which is quite impossible on the soil of Europe ;—all protected 
by the State in their efforts to realize their own systems of 
religious organization, and yet no one of them favored or sup- 
ported by any partiality of the government ;—each left to its 
own resources, its own logic, its own inherent power of sway- 
ing the beliets of the people. It is the order of God’s provi- 
dence, that systems shall originate in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and be tested in the Western. The errors, the follies, the 
wrongs which have for ages been fostered under the religious 
despotisms of Europe are here brought into open collision 
with each other, and with free mind and a free Bible. And 
that man who, in circumstances such as these, only stands at a 
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distance, and gives utterance to his ignorant disgust at these 
sectarian conflicts, need make no farther pretensions to any 
understanding of the religion of this country. We, at least, 
are not prepared to treat any such pretensions with respect. 
As well uncage all the wild beasts of a menagerie, and then 
stand at a safe distance outside the ring, to express our disgust 
at the scene of conflict and confusion which would ensue. 

This consideration also suggests the thought that the pres- 
ent condition of religious sects in our country can by no means 
be accepted as the ultimate condition of religion under abso- 
lute religious freedom. It is not the result simply of such 
freedom, but of the mingling together of many rival and op- 
posing systems, which were the products not of religious free- 
dom, but of the various forms of spiritual despotism, each 
enjoying the unrestrained use of all its moral and intellectual 
forces in the struggle for existence and ascendancy. It may 
be affirmed without any hesitation, that several of the most 
prevalent religious denominations of this country could never 
have existed, had not either the Church wielded the power of 
physical coercion, or the State controlled the Church. Religious 
freedom never would have produced them ; and whether they 
can maintain a permanent existence under religious freedom 
isone of the great problems of our future. We cannot then 
regard our present sectarian conflicts as a permanent order of 
things, but as a state of transition to a future of which no one 
can perhaps form any adequate conception. 

The reader will of course have noticed the aspect in which, 
in the passage quoted, the author chooses to present Christian 
missions to the heathen. To those who have not read the book 
it may be necessary to remark that Rev. Jehiel Preeks is a 
returned missionary from India, who, having lost his wife in 
that country, has just married another from among the spin- 
sters of Rev. Lemuel Styles’s congregation at Ptolemy. Other 
allusions to the same subject are made in other parts of the 
work, but always in the same spirit, always with the evident 
intention of exciting and expressing contempt both for the 
missionary and those who support him. If any man were to 
take his notions of American missionary efforts from this book, 
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he would suppose them to be the offspring of the narrowest 
and most contemptible fanaticism. This, from a man whose 
only claim to be regarded with honor rests on his enterprise as 
a world-wide traveler, is certainly contemptible. It is well to 
remind such a man that it is time he should travel in his own 
country. When he does so, and informs himself on this mat- 
ter, we shall be happy to hear from him again. We shall then 
hear him acknowledging that one of the last things to be ex- 
pected from a returned missionary is to hear him whine over 
his sufferings in heathen lands, or to make any effort to excite 
other people’s sympathy for his self-denials and sacrifices. He 
will find them narrating their experiences in those pagan lands 
in quite as cheerful a spirit as Mr. Bayard Taylor narrates his 
adventures in Egypt or Lapland. And if he is a candid man, 
he will acknowledge that among the missionaries who have 
gone out from the American churches, are found many men, 
who, in every quality of the accomplished traveler, especially 
in the analysis of national character, of institutions, of society, 
are at least the equals of the author of Hannah Thurston. 
There is, we are happy to admit, one phase of American 
character which our author has exhibited with much more 
truth and fidelity ; and it should also be stated, in justice, that 
the book derives all its interest from that one topic. We refer to 
that dissatisfaction which has existed for many years with the 
social and even the political relations of women. The charac- 
ters under which our author has chosen to represent total ab- 
stinence, zeal for the abolition of slavery, sects and. revivals, 
and Christian missions, are almost without exception revolting 
and disgusting, either stiff, formal and Pharisaical, like Rev. 
Lemuel Styles, or intensely narrow-minded, bigoted, and fanat- 
ical, like Seth Wattles and Mr. Grindle, to say nothing of sev- 
eral female specimens. Mrs. Waldo may be taken as an 
exception, perhaps, but not really so; for though the wife of 
the pastor of a very small and narrow sect, she has really no 
sympathy with her sect, and figures in the story in the midst 
of all these disgusting developments as a noble and true 
woman, whose social tact and womanly power over the hearts 
of those in the midst of whom she lived, a queen or a duchess 
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might well envy. We had the feeling, all the time we were 
reading the book, that it is a gross violation of the proprieties 
of the plot to represent so fair a flower, implying so generous 
a culture, as growing in such a soil and under such a climate. 
If American society matures such women as Mrs. Waido, then 
ought the author to show something of the social forces by 
which results so beautiful are produced ; and it is a just and 
most damaging criticism that he utterly fails to do this. 

Mr. Waldo is also to a certain extent another exception, and 
yet only apparently, for he is greatly too good to be in sympa- 
thy with his sect ; and the author, in delineating his character, 
invests him with certain disagreeable peculiarities, which are 
not at all demanded by the proprieties of the plot, and have 
no other effect than to render the reader’s conception of the 
sects of Ptolemy more revolting and disgusting. 

But the doctrine of “ Woman’s Rights” is represented by 
Hannah Thurston, the heroine of the story. And of her we 
may say, as of Mrs. Waldo, that we are constantly wondering 
how such a character should have been produced amid such 
surroundings. The author enlists the reader’s sympathy in her 
in every part of the story, and that however much he may dis- 
sent from her opinions. We think in her character the author 
has truly represented the best specimens of the class which 
he intended to describe. He is likely perhaps to make on the 
foreign reader the impression that this class is much more nu- 
merous among us than it is. It is a very small class, and yet 
in our whole country a considerable number of specimens may 
be found, and we heartily thank the author for this truthful] 
portrait. 

The philanthropy of these women, their love of universal 
humanity, is sincere and very earnest. They are ready to en- 
dure any sufferings and self-sacrifices in vindicating the rights 
of all who are suffering wrong, and in taking the side of the 
Oppressed against the oppressor, however powerful. But they 
are in rebellion against the divinely constituted relations of the 
sexes. With the queenly sceptre which woman in her own 
native right wields, they are not satistied. We have never in- 
deed known one who was willing to resign it, but they aspire 
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to add to this natural and inalienable dominion an equal par- 
ticipation in man’s royal prerogatives also. They scorn and 
repudiate the natural, and, as we think, the inevitable depen- 
dence of woman on man, as humiliating and degrading. It is 
worthy of our serious consideration what has caused this pecu- 
liar mental development in our country. We repeat it, that 
the American people are religiously in earnest, and in nothing 
more in earnest, than in their purpose to apply the great foun- 
dation doctrine of our republic to all chasses and conditions of 
our common humanity. Previous to the outbreak of the great 
American conflict, men of other lands might have been excused 
for doubting the truth of this assertion. But the sanguinary 
conflict of the last three years affords, we should think, an 
overwhelming and certainly aterrible attestation of it. What 
wonder then if in our zeal for this great truth we should some- 
times exaggerate and distort it? Chiefly from such exaggera- 
tion and distortion this agitation (if indeed it is extensive 
enough to be called an agitation) has resulted. There are ex- 
aggerations of the doctrine of equal rights, which are widely 
prevalent and exert a mighty influence over a very large por- 
tion of the English speaking population of the globe, which to 
admit is to lay ourselves under a logical necessity of admitting 
that many of our laws and social usages in respect to women 
are unjast and in flagrant violation of natural right. For ex- 
ample, millions, not only in this country, but even in England, 
believe that the right of voting at all elections is a natural, 
inherent, and therefore inalienable right, and that to deny it 
to any portion of the population of a country is a violation of 
natural justice. So also of the right to be eligible to all offices 
and places of trust and emolument under the Government. If 
this assumption is true, it is utterly vain to argue against the 
right of a woman to vote and to be a candidate for election to 
any oftice in the gift of the people. If the right to vote and 
to be eligible to office exists in virtue of one’s belonging to 
the human race, why should not women enjoy it as well as 
men? And why should we wonder that men and women are 
found clamorously crying out against the disfranchisement of 
woman? Why this cruel injustice to our mothers, wives, sis- 
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ters, and daughters? And then if woman is to vote, and to 
hold office, and to sit in the legislature, why not bear her full 
equal part in efforts to sway public opinion? Why not mount 
the rostrum and engage in all the conflicts of the political can- 
vas? And if she is to do these things, why not be educated 
and trained to do them as men are? Why not be subjected to 
the same discipline and the same culture? Not one of us can 
answer why not. 

We do not so understand the doctrine of equal rights, and 
we are satisfied that such an understanding of it, if logically 
carried out, (which we are sure in this country it never will be,) 
can result in nothing but anarchy. My birth as a member of 
the human race gives me no right to be a voter. The voter is 
more properly an office-holder, than a simple citizen exercising 
anatural right of humanity. The elective franchise should be 
extended or contracted from considerations of public expediency 
alone. If our country is likely to be governed better by the 
votes of imigrant foreigners than without them, then let 
them have the right of suffrage ; if not, then for the sake of 
themselves and their children after them let it be withheld, 
And in like manner, if the prosperity, the freedom, the virtue 
of this nation will be increased by enlarging the arena of po- 
litical strife so as to embrace the whole female sex, then let it 
be done. Butifon the other hand it would be destructive of 
the peace, the order, the harmony, and the virtue of society, 
then let no theory about equal rights disturb the harmony of 
social life. Let us understand the doctrine of equal rights to 
be the right of every man to be a man, and every woman to be 
awoman, and let woman be content with her natural and 
peaceful dominion over domestic and social life, and leave to 


_ the stronger sex these sterner and less amiable conflicts. 


We have no fear at all that in American or in any free 30- 
ciety this controversy will not be adjusted on precisely the 
principles just indicated. On such a question as the rela- 
tion of the sexes to each other, the voices of nature will be 
heard and regarded ; the yearnings of the heart will be more 
powerful than any logic or any theory. In this respect we 
think our author quite true to nature in restoring his heroine 
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to the position of true womanhood by the promptings of her 
heart and not of her head ; and by that process we think a true 
woman will generally find her right place in the social system, 
whatever theoretical opinions she may have adopted. We 
might indeed be disposed to call in question the naturalness of 
some of the love scenes in this book. Perhaps we are not good 
judges of such a matter, but the author reminded us of the 
words of the wise man—“ There be three things which are too 
wonderful for me, yea four which I know not: the way of an 
eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon arock, the way of 
a ship in the midst of the sea, and the way of a man witha 
maid.” The first three of these wonders science has explained, 
Bayard Taylor has tried his hand at the fourth, but we think 
without much success. He would have done as well to leave 
it where the wise man did. At least we would advise any 
one who wishes to have a good opinion of the book to leave off 
at the marriage. True, Hannah’s conversion was not then 
completed, but we can feel assured that the work was at that 
point well begun, and would in due time be quite accom- 
plished. 

But though we have no apprehension that the relations of 
the sexes can ever be to any considerable extent changed, we 
are still of the opinion that the agitation of this question has 
done a good deal of injury to American society. It has pro- 
duced and is producing morbid developments which impera- 
tively require our earnest attention. We have no fears that 
the occupations and the ordinary routine of female life will un- 
dergo any considerable change, or at least any undesirable 
change, for to changes we are not opposed, provided they are 
for the better. But we think erroneous, though very crude and 
indefinite views of this subject are exerting a disastrous influ- 
ence on our whole system of female education. There are 
thousands who could never be made to believe that a life-career 
which is appropriate for a man, is therefore equally appropri- 
ate for a woman, who would yet receive without hesitation the 
proposition that an education which is good for a man is 
equally good for a woman, and could easily be made to feel 
that woman is injured in the fact that a similar education is 
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not provided for her. Precisely this impression has been made 
on a great number of minds of both sexes. For the last quar- 
ter of a century, enterprises have been greatly multiplied, 
which have had fortheir central idea the necessity of providing 
acollegiate education for our daughters as well as for our sons. 
Several colleges have been founded, which open their classes 
to the youth of both sexes indiscriminately. A large number 
of female seminaries have been established, and have come into 
a high degree of public favor, which have a four years curri- 
culm, intended to be in some degree equivalent to that 
of our colleges, and that curriculum terminates in a regular 
graduation. And into the system of most of these semi- 
naries, female colleges, publicity enters largely, public ex- 
aminations, public exhibitions before large promiscuous as- 
semblies, and the public conferring of diplomas. You shall 
often witness a boarding school miss of eighteen standing be- 
fore a vast promiscuous assembly, to read or speak her essay, 
and playing the orator to the best advantage that her feminine 
voice will permit. Let no reader question the accuracy of our 
representation. We speak what we do know, and testify what 
we have seen. 

Meanwhile the young misses of every Female College in the 
land, are stimulated to the highest zeal for these oratorical per- 
formances, by the splendid reception given to Miss Anna E. 
Dickinson, in the Capital at Washington, the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet, and the gravest Senators and 
Representatives sitting spell-bound by her eloquence. These 
vast changes in our system of female education have grown up 
within a quarter of a century, and have been accepted by the 
nation as good almost without any questioning; at least without 
public questioning ; for thousands have questioned them, who 
have given no public expression to their doubts. For our own 
part, we have always doubted, and on all favorable opportuni- 
ties have given utterance to our doubts. We are doubters 
still. 

Does any one in his senses believe that our conceptions of 
the highest perfection in male and in female life are identical ? 
Are they not quite as different as our conception of beauty in 
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male and female attire? Is it then reasonable to believe, that 
the system of education which is best fitted to qualify man for 
his stern life-task, is also best fitted to qualify woman for her 
softer and gentler mission? Does it follow that the machinery 
which is good for manufacturing steam engines, is also good 
for manufacturing lace? Does it follow as a matter of course, 
because our colleges are good for preparing men for profes- 
sional and public life, that, therefore, it will be a kindness to 
our daughters to provide for them all the virile discipline we 
ean? There is not a female seminary in the country, which 
has been constructed for the purpose of furnishing a collegiate 
education for girls, which does not contain in its very structure 
ample confession of the impracticability of the attempt, and 
of the soundness of the views we have just intimated. Why 
do they not take the curriculum of Yale or Cambridge, 
and rigidly adhere to it, requiring three years of prepar- 
atory discipline in the Latin and Greek languages, and then 
four years more of rigid and stern application to pure and 
mixed mathematics, the natural sciences, classical literature 
and general philosophy? The answer is obvious enough. 
There is no man or woman who has not sober sense enough 
left to know, that such a curriculum for a female seminary is 


absurd and impracticable, though we have seen one statement, 


of a course of study for a female seminary, in which the Sep- 
tuagint was embraced as a text-book. Why then all this talk 
about a collegiate education for girls, when every man of us 
knows that it is not a collegiate education which is intended! 
Why deceive ourselves and the public with this parade of fe- 
male colleges and universities, when we are all the time com- 
pelled to carry before us the admission, that they are institu- 
tions of entirely a different grade and character. 

We have no fears that all our efforts can transform American 
women into men; but it does not hence follow that no harm is 
done by the attempt. It is unnecessary perhaps to say, that 
most American parents feel, whether wisely or not, the necessity 
of completing the education of their daughters at an age much 
earlier than that of their sons. We cannot set the limit higher 
than from eighteen to twenty years. Before the girl reaches 


that limit, she must have completed her whole curriculum,\ /\ 
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and be in readiness for what is, and in spite of all our logic 
always must be, the great event of woman’s life. Hence, the 
absolute necessity in all those seminaries, which make a show 
of a collegiate education, of an exceedingly crowded course. 
To look over the course of study of many of our female semi- 
naries, and see what tasks they propose to lay upon girls be- 
tween the years of fourteen and eighteen, is quite astounding. 
The consequence often is, we fear, that the girl is harrassed by 
a variety and multiplicity of studies, incompatible with the 
healthful action of either mind or body. Bodily health is im- 
paired. Irritability and excitability, rather than the ornament 
. of a meek and quiet spirit, are cultivated, and the whole sys- 
tem tends more to female pedantry, than to that beautiful and 
tasteful culture which becomes a woman. To all of which add 
those morbid outlooks so often occurring towards public exhi- 
bition and publie life, and you have an outline view of the 
mischief of which we complain. 

We are after all chiefly concerned for the bearing of this 
state of things on health. Much has been said of the feeble 
health of American women, as compared with those of other 
lands, much more we are inclined to think than is true. But 
that a state of things exists in many of our larger seminaries 
which is incompatible with health we certainly fear. We be- 
lieve that the voice of nature suggests, that some leisure should 
enter into the daily life of every woman. There is no man 
who does not feel that any woman who has no leisure is over- 
taxed. When we see a man called to exert strength to the 
utmost, we never think of pitying him; he glories init. But 
when we see a woman put to the same necessity, the voice of 
nature within us bids us rush to her relief. Every considerate 
man feels that he ought to allow some daily leisure to his fe- 
male domestics. And we never see this law violated in the 
case of any woman, whatever her condition, without feeling that 
the teachings of nature are disregarded. We fear that in 
our great female seminaries this law is by no means properly 
regarded. And in no period of the life of a woman is its vio- 
lation so sure to be followed with disastrous consequences, as 
between the years of fourteen and eighteen. We think this 
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subject requires the serious consideration of American parents 
and educators. We cannot altogether like the public educa- 
tion which is now offered to our daughters. We fear Ameri- 
can society will receive damage from it. 

We were attracted to this book (we do not spend much time 
upon books of this class) by its title, and the name of its au- 
thor. “A story of American Life, by Bayard Taylor.” There 
is not at this moment a more interesting question engaging the 
attention of the civilized world, than the influence of the pe- 
culiar political system of this country, in the formation of 
character. It is the question of our whole future. On its de- 
cision will depend the estimate which the world and future 
ages will set on our political system. It will be of no avail 
for us to talk of our freedom, and our equal rights, unless it is 
found, as the result of our experiment, that our institutions 
tend to elevate, and purify individual character, and make 
man a stronger, purer, nobler being than he has ever been 
under the monarchies, aristocracies, and theocracies of the old 
world. If it shall appear in the ultimate result, that the influ- 
ence of our institutions is to degrade, materialize, and sensu- 
alize man, then shall we demand in vain that our political 
system shall bear sway over the destinies of the world. It 
may still be true that the systems of Europe are a sad failure, 
and the philanthropist may be forced to sit down and weep for 
humanity; but in that case he will be forced to the conclusion, 
that the best hope of the future still lies in combining, as favor- 
ably as possible, the elements of mouarchy, aristocracy, and 
theocracy. 

It is very difficult for an American at home to conceive of 
the intense interest with which this question is regarded in 
other lands. Anything which seems to afford evidence that 
American character is degraded and depraved, is seized on 
with more avidity by the London Times and the Saturday Re- 
view, than a story of a “Confederate” victory, or a Federal 
defeat. No time is lost in giving it the most effective utter- 
ance, and sowing it broadcast, not only over Britain but over 
Europe. 5 

In this state of the case, we deeply regret that Bayard Tay- 
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lor has given such a testimony of “American Life” as this. 
This regret springs not only from the infelicities of the picture 
which we have pointed out, but from others of minor magni- 
tude to which we have not alluded. There is a disposition to 
depreciate and represent in unfavorable lights, which really 
indicates, that in his present feelings and tastes he is more 
Enropean than American. We will furnish an example or 
two. Arbutus Wilson, or Bute, as he is familiarly called, is 
the head farmer of Mr. Woodbury, who, after Hannah Thurs- 
ton, is the leading character of the story. Bute is a man of 
robust and vigorous frame, strong common sense and kindly 
feeling, but in respect to education, refinement, and especially 
moral and religious culture, far below that class in American 
society to which he would naturally belong. But our author 
says, “he was a very good specimen of the American country- 
man.” This we affirm is not true. The noblest characteris- 
tics of an American countryman are wanting. To have made 
him such, he should have received a good English education, 
he should have been immeasurably higher in the scale of intel- 
ligence, and he should have been united to his age, and to all 
ages, by an earnest faith in the Christian religion, sanctifying 
his home and his private life, and making him an earnest pat- 
riot and philanthropist. Bute is in love, and in a conversation 
with the object of his affection, the author introduces the fol- 
lowing very significant comment on his character: “for the lat- 
ter (Bute) had such a strong sense of propriety about matters 
of this kind, (speaking freely of the affairs of his employer), 
as might have inspired doubts of his being a native-born Amer- 
ican.” A man has lost much of a just feeling of nationality, 
when he will speak thus of his own country. 

There are other instances in the book where the author man- 
ifests a similar spirit. It excites no surprise that Russell, for- 
merly of the London Times, should speak thus; we expect it ; 
it is his nature, and his occupation; but such a remark from a 
“native-born” American astonishes us. It is but a stroke of 
the pen, but it reveals much of the author’s taste and spirit. 

Bayard Taylor has produced a book which in many of its 
features will be quite acceptable to all persors abroad who de- 
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precate’ the influence of our institutions. It will leave on all 
minds, who know us only through books, a false and erroneous 
impression, an impression in which certain vices and follies of 
American society, with which few only are infected, stand out 
prominently in the foreground, while its substantial advanta- 
ges and real excellencies find no place in the picture. We 
cannot accept this portrait of “ American Life” as in any 
sense true or faithful. It is such a picture as his American 
readers will generally reject as false and slanderous, while the 
enemies of democratic freedom will eagerly accept it, and 
earnestly wish to believe it true. 
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Articte V.—THE KEY OF THE CONTINENT. 


Ir was a brilliant conception that could only have occurred 
to true genius, which led to the construction of the chart of the 
world on Mercator’s projection, with the American continent 
placed in the middle of the map, between Europe and Africa on 
the right, and Asia and Australia on the left, showing both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans in their undivided entireness, as 
the great thoroughfare of nations. We have failed to discover 
the original projector of this improvement, which is of quite a 
modern date. It was first published, so far as we can as- 
certain, in Colton’s atlas of the world, about a dozen years ago, 
but Mr. Colton does not claim the credit of the invention. It 
must have been an American idea, for we cannot imagine a 
European geographer so oblivious of the past, so unbiassed by 
the prejudices of the present, and so alive to the inevitable de- 
velopments of the future, as to have accepted and perfected 
by study an improvement so powerfully suggestive of what is 
to be in the ensuing ages, so far transcending the consciousness 
of what is and has been. Though the author may remain un- 
known, his work will remain for ages as the chart of the 
future, and the tablet on which are to be delineated the tri- 
umphs of advancing civilization as successive centuries roll 
along their course. Let any man of ordinary intelligence place 
this chart before him and contemplate for awhile the sugges- 
tions that may arise in his mind, as his eye wanders from land 
to land, and continent to continent, across either ocean, and in 
various directions, where trade, and science, and religion, and 
war have left their invisible footprints, and consider all the 
great transactions, and all the wonderful changes, from the 
day that Columbus first set foot upon the seil of the New 
World,—all more or less directly connected with that great 
discovery. Whole atlasses of scenes, whole Iliads of events, 
whole encyclopedias of knowledge, rise up and pass in review 
before the mind, until thought is lost in bewilderment, and 
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the eye is at last turned to the throne of the Supreme Arbiter, 
before whom all this tangled net-work is plain, and by whose 
supreme decree it all receives at once its unity and its boun- 
dary. 

But it is when we turn the glass forward, and contemplate 
our chart in the light of the certain or probable developments 
of the future, that it becomes overwhelmingly vast and sub- 
limely impressive. With the vast plains of Asia and Africa 
permeated by the light of Christianity; with the map of En. 
rope finally settled, by the conviction of its people that it is of 
more consequence for each to enjoy the blessings of peace and 
the protection of a good government, than to know that an 
imaginary boundary line passes to the right or left of his 
dwelling; with our own glorious Union redeemed and disen- 
thralled and unified in the affections and the character of the 
whole people; and with the southern portions of the continent 
at length lifted up into the heavenly light of the Bible ; when 
the last and subtlest of the devices of Rome are baffled and put 
to open shame; the world will witness results which the imag- 
ination may delineate on this chart, that shall compensate both 
the nations and their dread Sovereign for the ayitations and 
agonies through which we are now about to be carried. 

It is impossible to know whether any of these thoughts passed 
through the mind of him who first devised this presentation 
of continents and oceans, with the New World in the place of 
honor ; nor is it known that many persons of a philosophical turn 
have been led into speculations of this sort, by the study of the 
chart as Mr. Colton has presented it. We are a busy, eager 
people, intent upon doing what is in hand rather than looking 
far into the future, and inclined to an easy copfidence as to 
what may be before us, that the energy and ingenuity which 
have served us so long will not fail to be sufficient for any pos- 
sible emergency in time to come. And ifany Americans have 
studied the chart for its suggestions in forming plaus or learn- 
ing prospects of future good, it would be only what might nat- 
urally be expected from Americans that they should love to 
look upon their own country as standing central among the coa- 
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tinents, and all other nations ranging themselves on the right 
and left, and looking towards the New World for the supply 
of their wants and the guidance of their enterprises. But 
what should lead the minds of European rulers to place America 
in the middle of their charts? We must inquire after such 
a phenomenon, and see whence it comes and what it fore- 
bodes. 

There hangs in the hall of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce an elegant map, sixty-seven inches by forty-eight, pub- 
lished in Paris, in the year 1863, with the title following : 


WORLD’S STEAM AND ELECTRIC MAP. 


“A Chart of the Roadways of Communication established throughout the 
whole World, by means of steam and electricity. With an indication of the 
Consular Ports of France on the Globe. Prepared under the auspices of Count 
Walewski, Minister of State, according to the latest official documents, by Ana- 
tole Chatillain, Ex-Chief of the Statistical Bureau of the office of Foreign 
Affairs, and dedicated to His Majesty, the Emperor, 1863. Lanéc, successor to 
Longuet, Geographical Publisher, 8 Rue de la Paix, Paris.” 


We know ofa second copy in this country, and are not 
aware of any others that have been imported. It is not likely 
to have been designed for the American market. It is drawn 
on the plan of Colton’s chart, with the American continent in 
the middle, and there are added, in colored lines, the courses 
of all the principal lines of steam packets, railways, and tele- 
graphs, that represent the present and future currents of trade 
from Europe to eastern and western Asia, Africa, Australia, 
North and South and Central America, and the West Indies. 
These lines of commerce and intelligence are vastly suggest- 
ive and instructive, and they carry the mind forward with 
great impressiveness to the contemplation of the stupen- 
dous changes, that are just about to be developed in the in- 
tercourse and connection of nations all over the world. 
They also foreshow the important part which the New 
World is destined to bear in these future developments, and 
call upon the American statesman and merchant to enlarge his 
ideas and stir up the utmost energies of his mind to meet the 
responsibilities of the new relation which our country is to 
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occupy. A glance at the chart is sufficient to teach the 
thoughtful mind that the arrangement itself, though of so re- 
cent discovery, is normal and natural. It is putting things in 
their right order. In the commercial intercourse of the future, 
among the nations as they are and will be, the American con- 
tinent is central, and the map which places it so, simpiy repre- 
sents things as they are. The interchange of products between 
Western Europe and Eastern Asia, is to be but a part of the 
great traffic of the world, which is hereafter to travel in great 
circles. It is not to be supposed that the main centre of 
exchanges will be away at one extremity of the world. It 
will rather be between Eastern Asia and Western Europe, be- 
tween Northern Russia and Southern Australia; at whatever 
point the future course of trade shall settle upon. Whether 
New York, or New Orleans, or Mexico, or Panama be the 
point, the commercial metropolis of this continent will be the 
centre of exchanges for the commercial world. It is evident, 
however, that New York cannot be the place, if it is to re- 
main restricted to one railroad with a single track for its inter- 
course southward. 

If we now look at the map of the Central Continent asa 
whole, we observe a remarkable balancing of the two parts, 
North and South, with a singular conformation of the connect- 
ing neck or isthmus. We see the Northern half represented 
by one leading power, reaching from ocean to ocean, occupy: 
ing nearly the whole of the temperate latitudes, and possessing 
such advantages of wealth, and intelligence, and free political 
institutions, as to preclude for many ages the idea of any suc- 
cessful competition in the race for national greatness. The 
vast empire of Brazil, with a territory still larger than that of 
the United States, although otherwise less favorably situated, 
and with advantages greatly inferior, yet, by its compactness 
and unity, sure to maintain the predominance in South 
America. And then we have between these the countries of 
Mexico, Central America, and New Granada, all smaller in 
extent, but each possessing one or more of the great thorough- 
fares by which the intercourse is to be carried on between the 
two great oceans. It is a disputed point, which experience 
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alone can decide, which of the three routes, that of Tehuan- 
tepec in Mexico, that of Nicaragua in Central America, or 
that of Panama in New Granada, possesses the greatest 
advantages on the whole, or whether there may not be other 
routes discovered hereafter, superior to them all. In any 
event, it is obvious that this central region is the key of the 
Continent. And it is equally obvious that the future interests 
of commerce and of civilization will be greatly injured, should 
this “key of the Continent” be allowed to pass under the 
control of any of the so-called Great Powers of either hemis- 
phere. By processes sufficiently remarkable, but not to be de- 
tailed here, Providence has kept this series of thoroughfares 
from coming under the control of any one government, and 
has given them to be the national heritage of minor states, 
that are never likely to possess the power of closing them up 
against the interests of commerceand civilization. The danger 
lies in another direction. The “key of the Continent” has 
attracted the observation and awakened the cupidity of Euro- 
pean dynasties. This is the point to which the present paper 
would direct the attention of the statesmen and merchants of 
America, under the conviction that if any Great Power is per- 
mitted to hold this “key,” that Power Will be able to exercise 
an injurious control over the future commerce of the world. 
That such a chart as has been described should have been pre- 
pared and published under the auspices and by the agents of 
the government of France, is of itself a circumstance suffi- 
ciently suggestive to awaken suspicion and authorize the 
present inquiry. We may be sure that it was not ordered 
without an object, or for the curiosity of the thing, to see how 
a chart would look with America in the middle, and how many 
lines of steamers and telegraphs could be laid down upon it. 
For the solution of this problem we must look to the invasion 
of Mexico, its objects, and its effects. The Emperor, Napoleon 
III., has told the people of France that he designed the 
Mexican affair to be the great event of his reign. To answer 
to such anticipations, it must have great relations, widespread 
bearings, and far-reaching consequences. The Mexican inva- 
sion was at one time exceedingly unpopular in France. It was 
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begun in a halting and half earnest way, with inadequate 
force, hampered by the London coalition with Spain and 
England, almost exploded by the dissatisfaction of the allies, 
effectually blocked for almost a twelve month at Puebla, and 
involved a vast expenditure of men and money, without any 
present object of sufficient importance to justify the enterprise 
or compensate for the cost. English and American writers 
ridiculed the scheme, and reiterated the report until it became 
a general belief that the Emperor himself was heartily sick of 
his project, and would be glad enough to abandon it, if he 
could only get out of it without dishonor, or find a plausible 
pretext for giving it up. But he never talked of giving it up, 
nor even faltered in the prosecution of it for a moment. It is 
worthy of observation, that he has never promulgated any pro- 
gramme as to his ulterior designs, nor put forth any force 
beyond what was wanted for the object immediately in view, 
but has left his plans to develop themselves from his proceed- 
ings, and reserved his greater resources for greater needs. 
And it is obvious now, that if he had made known at the be- 
ginning only as much of his designs as has already become 
apparent, the disclosure would have embarrassed him in many 
ways, and probably have defeated him altogether. Lord Pal- 
merston and Earl Russell would never have ventured to 
enlist the codperation of England, nor would the people of the 
United States have endured the quiet connivance and almost 
approval of the scheme by Mr. Seward. Both the steady per- 
sistence and the ominous reticence, illustrate the depth of the 
design and the earnestness with which it was undertaken. 
There are other things worthy of being remarked. While 
the ulterior purposes of the Emperor, as they are now dis- 
closed, were apparently disclaimed by the Emperor or his rep- 
resentatives in the early stages of the affair, the point blank 
denials were mostly put into the case by those who ought to 
have discovered and exposed the cheat. And when we look 
back over the whole transaction, so flimsy were the pretexts, #0 
thin the coverings, that we are not only surprised that any one 
should have been deceived, but we may well wonder whether 
any one ever was actually deceived thereby. But we find that 
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this is generally the way with deceivers, and seducers, and 
swindlers. From the first tempter to the present day, men, 
and women, and nations have yielded to arts and influences so 
slight and shallow, that it seems to others incredible they 
should not see the trick. And no victim was ever deceived to 
ruin, who did not on looking back perceive that nothing short 
of unutterable folly allowed of such a betrayal by means so 
transparent. Solomon tells us that “In vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird.” But men are caught and destroy- 
ed by being first induced to shut their eyes upon what every- 
body else can see plainly enough. Louis Napoleon is an adept 
in this sort of game. By it he seduced England into the 
Crimean war, and afterwards into the treaty for the spoliation 
of Mexico. And it is not to be supposed that he has now 
done with playing it, when he has found it so serviceable thus 
far. Such beings succeed by the very shallowness of their 
tricks, which throw the victim off his guard, because it seems 
incredible that any sinister design should be undertaken with 
means so scanty, or that a schemer should ever expect to sue- 
ceed when he took so little pains for it. As we now see that 
the security of the Jecker bonds was the pretext, not the 
object, of the invasion, and that the subversion of the republic 
and the establishment of a monarchy in Mexico was in his 
thoughts from the first, we may be equally sure that he has 
not yet disclosed his final purposes. He has not been at all 
this expense just for the sake of providing a throne and a 
living for a bankrupt Austrian with whom he had no sort of 
relation whatsoever. The Hapsburg emperor is a blind and a 
decoy, as every preceding step has been. It is to turn off 
attention, to put suspicion on a false scent, to allay apprehen- 
sion, that he has gone through this elaborate and costly farce, 
which, of itself, can have no value to him. The needy arch- 
duke is willing to be used, for a consideration, and, when he 
has served his turn, his master can find plenty of ways for 
getting rid of him after he can be no longer useful for his pur- 
poses, 

Louis Napoleon has come to Mexico to stay! Many facts 
show that he has taken the country into his possession to keep 
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it—if he can. And he understands that there is only one 
obstacle to his plans—the United States. By the treaty of 
coalition, he has got England and Spain so fully implicated in 
the villainy that they cannot have the face to oppose him, 
By instigating Prussia aud Austria to the invasion of Den- 
mark, he has involved them so deeply in the same sort of 
crime, and for a temptation so far inferior, that they can say 
nothing. By giving the throne to Maximilian, he has thrown 
a coloring of disinterestedness over his proceedings. And by 
the pretension of zeal for the interests of the Church of Rome, 
he has humbugged the poor old Pope to spread around the 
whole transaction such a halo of religion as is calculated to 
dazzle the minds of bigots and devotees, and secure the hearty 
support of the Priests’ party, not only in France, but over 
Europe and America, wherever that party has power. All 
these pretexts are either covers or helps to his own designs, 
which are known well enough by all who choose to think on 
the subject, but which are strangely kept out of view by most 
persons who attempt to reason or speculate about these extra- 
ordinary transactions. 

The Emperor Napoleon ITI., as Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
is officially designated, holds his position as the heir and sue- 
cessor of the great Napoleon, and in that relation considers 
himself charged with the fulfillment of certain great objects, 
or “ Napoleonic Ideas,” which are to him the tests of his fail- 
ure or success in his life work, and to determine the place he 
shall occupy in history. These objects he has deeply ponder 
ed, and has profoundly considered the system and general 
course of measures by which he hopes to succeed where his 
great pattern failed. He flatters himself that he has compre- 
hended and can avoid the mistakes to which Napoleon owed 
his failure, and that he has matured a more subtle policy, and 
brought to his service a far greater variety of influences, and 
has even brought into his service many of the principal forces 
which finally overthrew the first empire, and drove its 
wonderful leader to exile and death. It must be confessed 
that the progress which he has made thus far, dnd his present 
position and prospects, are sufficient to demand the most seri- 
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ous consideration, and to summon to the most united and 
strenuous action, all who deem the success of his schemes 
detrimental to the progress of liberty and to the general wel- 
fare of mankind. He has an advantage over the first Napo- 
leon in having enjoyed a long period of preparation for his 
high destiny, enabling him to study his plans and settle his 
policy before he was plunged into the whirl of events. He 
has, therefore, relied upon policy and contrivance where the 
other trusted only to hard fighting. Both the bent of his 
talents and the civilization of the age, have inclined him to 
prefer the arts and the glory of peace to those of war, in all 
cases where the former could be made to answer his purposes ; 
while the massacre of December in Paris, the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and the battle of Solferino, evince that he has cherished 
no scruples or sentiments which would make him less unrelent- 
ing or terrible in war. He has moulded to his purposes two 
powers in particular, which are enough to change the whole 
aspect of the field, ‘and change the entire fortunes of the strug- 
gle. He has secured the cordial support of the Pope of 
Rome, and the good will and countenance, and, to a degree, 
the codperation of the government of England. Those who 
remember that the first Napoleon seized the Pope as a prison- 
er, and extorted from his fears such merely formal offices as he 
deemed important, and that the English government of those 
days was irrevocably determined to destroy Bonaparte or be 
itself destroyed in the attempt, can estimate the difference in 
the aspects of the case. ) 
Whether the realization of the “ Napoleonic Ideas” be 
deemed an idle dream or a practical reality, is not necessary 
to be considered, since they all hinge upon a point which is 
sufficiently practical to be comprehended by the humblest 
capacity. All center in the one object of the establishment 
and perpetuation of the Napoleonic Dynasty on the throne of 
France, to govern according to its own convictions in all cases. 
Every other object and interest, national or general, civil or 
religious, is subordinate to this, and virtually included in it, as 
means to the end, or results incidental and cumulative. This 
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includes and necessitates all schemes for the advancement of 
France in riches and glory, all means of popularity among the 
French people, all precautions for allaying the jealousies and 
conciliating the good will of the various classes into which the 
population is divided. He has thus far been able to harmon- 
ize the two great factions into which the nominal adherents of 
the Church of Rome have for centuries been divided—the 
Ultramontanists, who conform implicitly to all the decrees of 
the Pope, and the Gallicans, who contend for the right of self- 
government in many particulars for the French National 
Church. His masterly method has been to stand immovably 
on the prerogatives of. the Gallican Church, in France, on the 
one hand; and then to placate the Pope and his partisans, by the 
most unhesitating adherence and the most efficient support to 
all his wishes and demands outside of France. Hence the 
French army in Rome, under whose protection alone the 
Pope keeps his head on his shoulders and even sleeps quietly 
in the sacred city. Hence the war against Russia for the keys 
of the holy places in Jerusalem ; and the war in Cochin China, 
to establish the dominion of the Romish missionaries over the 
territory against the authority of the native government. 
Hence the invasion of Mexico, at the instance of the Romish 
Archbishop of Mexico, and to put down the constitutional 
government of the country, because it had sequestered the im- 
mense domains heretofore accumulated in the possession of the 
ecclesiastical corporations and authorities. It is not needful to 
extend this enumeration. So important is it to the success of 
the Emperor’s designs that he should retain the countenance of 
the Pope, that we may lay it down as an axiom of his feeling, 
that nothing outside of France is too valuable to be sacrificed 
or destroyed, if it stands in the way of the Church of Rome, 
or is displeasing or obstructive to the Pope. 

The result has been a complete identification of interests be- 
tween the Emperor and the Pope—so perfect, indeed, that to 
human view the question cannot arise whether it is the Pope 
that uses the Emperor as a convenient instrument, or the 
Emperor that is making the papal permanency the stable foun- 
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dation of his dynasty—Charlemagne over again. So far as 
the present duty and interest of nations is concerned, the dif- 
ference is of no account, because for all present and practical 
purposes, they appear to be absolutely one and indivisible. 
They work in absolute unison, and whatever strengthens one 
benefits the other equally. The union of the Beast and False 
Prophet is at length consummated. The Emperor supplies the 
military power and the political cunning, adapted to the spirit 
of the age and the exigencies of the last half of the nineteenth 
century, and the Pope puts in the entire stock of religious tra- 
ditions and hereditary superstitions accumulated in twelve 
hundred years, with the addition of the personal and social 
influence of the ubiquitous Jesuits working everywhere and 
always unseen. The work of Jesuitry is seen in the paralysis 
of the forces that ought to stand in the way of the grand con- 
spiracy. Thus far its success has been marvelous. England, 
which from Cromwell’s day had been looked to by all Protest- 
ants as “the bulwark of our holy religion,” seems to have 
been almost subsidized to the help of the Pope. English 
statesmen have long been accustomed to regard foreign 
nations mainly as customers for English trade. The English 
traditionary dread of France has been quieted by the Cobden 
treaty of free trade, while the entente cordiale is confirmed by 
the readiness of French codperation with the schemes of 
English greed in China, Japan, and Mexico. And, in the 
meantime, Cardinal Wiseman is entangling the English gov- 
ernment in an extricable net-work of complications for the 
countenance and support of the priesthood and its schemes at 
home. And the Queen’s obstinacy, Palmerston’s proclivity to 
absolutism, and Russell’s equal cowardice and self-sufficiency, 
are ingeniously combined and operated with, to make 
England’s diplomacy a laughing-stock to her enemies, a snare 
to her allies, and a nightmare upon her national sense of 
honor. Unfortunately for us, there are too many facts which 
go to show that a process very similar in its results has been 
Wrought upon the government of the United States under all 
administrations, the present not excepted. The coincidence is 
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too extraordinary to be regarded as accidental, that at the 
very time when the invasion of Mexico was planned in the 
united interest of English trade, French ambition, and Papal 
restoration, and to gratify the European desire for the dismem- 
berment of this republic, Archbishop Hughes should have 
found himself in Rome and Paris, in the two-fold capacity of 
member of a council of bishops to devise measures for the re- 
covery of the temporal rights of the Church of Rome, and a 
confidential agent of our government to secure the good will 
of the Emperor in favor of the preservation of the Union, and 
that the only visible results have been the extinction of the 
Mexican Republic without a word of remonstrance or disap- 
proval on our part, and with the oft-repeated assurances of the 
Secretary of State, that we were satisfied the Emperor did not 
mean anything wrong, and was doing only what he had a 
clear right to do, if he thought proper. Dr. Ilughes came 
home and proclaimed his anxious desire to be for peace, by the 
speedy success of one party or the other. Presently after, the 
Pope of Rome, to whom as a temporal monarch the United 
States sends ambassadors, had the impertinence to exemplify 
his assumed sovereignty over the law of nations, by sending 
an encyletical letter to two of our citizens, the Archbishops of 
New York and New Orleans, enjoining upon them by his 
authority to set themselves at work to procure a speedy peace 
—all the world knowing that the only possible peace included 
the dissolution of the Union and the recognition of Southern 
independence. In plain terms, it was virtually an injunction 
that those prelates should make themselves traitors, on penalty 
of damnation. We do not learn that the ruler of Rome has 
ever been rebuked or remonstrated with for this impertinence. 
Neither has any member of Congress moved an inquiry into 
the matter, or raised a question as to the continuance of the 
appropriation for the support of a minister at a court thus re 
gardless of the ordinary comity of nations. On the contrary, 
it is said in the newspapers, that when the ‘Secretary of State 
endeavored, by a respectful application to the Pope, to secure 
the ocenpancy of certain important stations in this country by 
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bishops well known to be of loyal sentiments and unblemished 
character, the request was treated with signal contempt. The 
old story of crow and turkey.* 

It would appear that neither the scope of the Napoleonic ideas, 
nor the nature and comprehension of the Roman policy, have 
been fully appreciated by our government, which would other- 
wise have entrusted its interests to safer agencies, and taken 
more pains to give force to what it knows to be the feeling of 
the American people, in regard to the base invasion and usur- 
pation carried on in Mexico. Mr. Romero, the able minister 
of the Mexican republic, has clearly shown that the invasion 
of his country was brought about by the solicitations of the 
Archbishop of Mexico, who soyght by treason against his own 
natural allegiance to obtain the restoration of the temporal 
possessions of the church—the very object for which the coun- 
cil of bishops was held at Rome. It is a matter of history 
that the church of Rome acknowledges no interests or obliga- 
tions of nations or governments, as being sacred enough to 
stand in the way of its aspirations. The subjugation of an 
innocent nation, and the forcible extinction of its constitu- 
tional government, is of no account in comparison with the re- 
covery of sequestered estates, to saddle the country with the 
support of a few thousand lazy ecclesiastics. The title to all 
those sequestered properties vests ultimately in the popedom, 
which never dies, and its claims are never extinguished by 
lapse of time, or set aside by any act of human legislation. 





* “Mr. Seward instructed our minister, Mr. Rufus King, to represent to his 
holiness Pius IX. that the appointment of Bishop Timon to the archdiocese of 
New York would be acceptable to the American ‘government,’ and urged the 
transfer of Archbishop Purcell, or the appointment of Bishop Rosecrans, to 
Baltimore. 

“The response to the flippant secretary is made in the appointments we have 
announced. Mr. Seward’s diplomacy had already made us the derision of the 
temporal powers of Europe, and he might have spared us the disgrace of a re- 
buff from Rome. He supposed, doubtless, that he could with impunity meddle 
with the keys of St. Peter; the rap over the fingers with them which the sover- 
eign pontiff has given—with his blessing—has doubtless bewildered the pert 
secretary. May it prove an admonition to him.”—New York World, June 
17th, 1864. 
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From age to age the purpose is cherished, to recover as a mat- 
ter of vested right all that the Church has ever been dispos- 
sessed of, and to re-subjugate all countries that have ever sub- 
mitted to its sway. It is idle to suppose that so responsible a 
servant of the Pope, visiting Europe on such an errand, would 
sacrifice his main object, which he was taught to consider of 
more value than all interests of temporal governments. Where 
the actual results harmonize so with the nature of things, it 
requires but little direct evidence to make out a sufficient case 
on which people will believe, and governments may safely act. 
The interest which the Pope has manifested in favor of the 
Mexican invasion, his early congratulations to the Emperor on 
his success, the prompt demand by the Mexican ecclesiastics 
upon the usurping French authorities for the immediate resto- 
ration of the sequestered church properties, and the anathemas 
fulminated by the archbishop when his demand was delayed, 
abundantly prove that this invasion has objects far deeper 
than the recovery of the Jecker bonds, which were the original 
pretext of the French claim. The Emperor may well look to 
his zeal in this behalf as the basis of great claims for favor 
from the Head of the Church. Should he be successful in re- 
storing the priests to the vast possessions of property which 
they have lost, and thus enabling them to recover that ascen- 
dency over the government, and that irresponsible control over 
all social interests, by which they have kept the country in 
darkness for fifty years, (which is what is really meant by re- 
storing the ascendency of the Latin race), the name of Louis 
Napoleon will stand in the front rank, among the princes whe 
have sacrificed honor and patriotism on the altar of the Church, 
and it is possible that he might even secure the election of his 
cousin to the papal throne, as the successor of Pius IX. 80 
much more powerful is the deep policy of the nephew, than 
the bullying foree of the uncle, in making the popedom sub- 
servient to the establishment of the Bonapartean dynasty on 4 
permanent basis. i 

But the acquisition of Mexico as a political and commercial 
dependency of France, has a value to the Emperor beyond 
the favor of the Pope. With a territory three times as large 
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as all France, and a climate embracing all diversities but the 
polar and the equatorial, and a fertility of soil far transcend- 
ing anything that France can boast of, lying between and 
commanding two oceans, as France lies between two seas, it 
possesses a value in itself, asthe abode of men, which far tran- 
scends that of France. To this is to be added the immeasurable 
riches of the Mexican mines, and the military value of the pos- 
session as the “key of the continent,” and the central thor- 
oughfare of the future commerce of the world. Travelers fa- 
miliar with both countries speak in the strongest terms as to 
the superior natural adaptations of the Mexican territory for the 
home of a great nation, exulting in its wealth and ambitions 
of holding sway among the nations. Could the population 
of France be taken up and planted in Mexico, what a grand 
nation it would be, and what a splendid country it would be, 
and what a command it could exert over the whole world! 
This cannot be; but the next thing to it, in the estimation of 
the Emperor, as a popular gift to France, and a rich inherit- 
ance to transmit to his dynasty, would be the holding of it 
as a dependency of his crown, a trophy of his reign, a nursery 
for his army and navy, an instrument of his power in the coun- 
sels of nations. He knew what he meant when he said that 
the conquest of Mexico was to be the great event of his reign. 
The experiments and failures of three hundred years, in Can- 
ada, Louisiana, the West Indies, South America, India and 
Africa, have not taught France that her people are not natu- 
ral colonizers. With Algeria staring her in the face as virtu- 
ally given back to the culture of the Moslem inhabitants, she 
longs to make another trial in Mexico, with some new schemes 
of subjugation and colonization, in which the blunders of past 
attempts are to be avoided by the superior sagacity of Napo- 
leon III. It is easy enough to predict the inevitable ultimate 
failure of the scheme, because Frenchmen have not the power 
of self-control and self-government necessary for success in 
creating new nations by colonization. But at what a cost to 
Mexico, to America and to humanity, is the experiment to be 
made! As tothe creation of an American empire, it will prove 
a costly blunder. With characteristic sagacity, the French 
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dictator has contrived to make the responsibility of the failure 
in this regard fall upon the Church of Rome and the House of 
Hapsburg. Maximilian will fail, and the Pope will fail to 
make anything great or stable in Mexico, as an empire domi- 
nated by a hierarchy. But Napoleon means to see to it that 
the hold acquired by France upon the military and commercial 
*key of the continent” shall not be lost. He will keep a 
French army in Mexico, he will establish French forms and 
rules in the courts, he will have Frenchmen enough in every 
branch of the government to control every position, and every 
resource and interest of the nation; he will build a French 
railroad to the capital, and thence to the Pacific ports, and 
another, for international commerce, across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, and he means in this way to secure the ulterior 
objects of strengthening his dynasty by the aggrandizement of 
France, whatever may be the result to the welfare of the people 
of Mexico, whom he has undertaken to subjugate. He will 
not stop here, but his plans extend to the States:of Central 
America, if not the whole of Spanish America. A letter in 
the Hvening Post of June 10, said to be “ from a responsible 
and trustworthy source,” dated at Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, 
May 10, 1864, affirms, as a fact “familiar to the very children 
in the streets, in these enlightened districts,” that Estrada, the 
originator of the Mexican monarchy, has a perfect understand- 
ing with bishops and other leaders of the “ conservative,” or 
priests’ party, in Central America, that all those States will 
be brought under the Mexican empire as soon as Maximilian 
is firmly seated on his throne.* Why not? He has quietly 


“ Ayciuana, the foreign minister at Guatemala, his brother Pedro, the bishop, 
and Pedro Zeledon, the foreign minister of Nicaragua, have perfected an arrange- 
ment, through the intervention of Gutierrez de Estrada, the originator of the 
Mexican monarchy, by which a movement for annexation will be set on foot im- 
mediately upon the arrival of Max the First in his dominions, The scheme is 
the result of an uninterrupted series of intrigues, partly of a date anterior to 
your civil war, and indeed to the machirations of the notorious Belly and his 
predecessors, for the acquisition of rights of transit and other immunities. In 
some respects the Mexican revolution itself is to be regarded as auxiliary only to 
those designs, for it is here that the conspirators desire to reap the fruit of their 
toils, by the construction of the lines of intercommunication from which they ex" 
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taken possession of the most populous States of Mexico, and 
assumes to have made the whole country subject to his arms, 
and has constituted it inte an empire, and sent an appointee 
and dependent of his own to assume the throne; while the 
Government of the great Republic of the North, which forty 
years ago staked its national honor on the “ Monroe Doctrine,” 
has not dared to utter a word of remonstrance, through fear, 
forsooth, that the Emperor of France will be offended, and do 
us some terrible harm. Why should he stop with Mexico, and 
Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec ¢ 
To be able to throttle the whole continent he needs Nicaragua 
as well, and then Panama afterwards. The charter of the 
Panama railroad has a few years longer to run, and then it 
falls under the control of whatever power may at the time con- 
trol the State of New Granada. Those few years, which pass 
so quickly in the lifetime of a nation, may afford time enough 
toenable the banished Jesuits, the recusant bishops and the 
Pope’s nuncio, with the malcontent politicians, the blind big- 
ots, the loafers and scoundrels, to get up another pronuncia- 
mento against the present constitutional Government of Co- 
lombia, and invoke the intervention of the Emperor of France 
or of Mexico for the help of the “ Conservative(!)” party, or to 
restore the ascendency of the “ Latin race,” or to confer upon 
a distracted country the blessings of a stable government. Or 
it may be that the Jecker family will have some bonds issued 





pect to derive their profits. The speculators in monarchy throughout the conti- 
nent, though inconsiderable in point of numbers, are active and shrewd. What 
they do they do quickly. The sun under which they are making hay will not 
shine forever, and they know it.” 

From the following it may be seen what were the views of the ruler of France 
just after his liberation from the fortress of Ham. Shortly after his arrival in 
London, in 1847, he published a pamphlet, from which, among other items 
equally interesting, we extract the following, which at this time should be read 
carefully, and be well thought over by the American people, viz. : 

“England will see with pleasure Central America become a flourishing and 
powerful State, which will establish a balance of power by creating in Spanish 
America a new centre of active enterprise, powerful enough to give rise toa 
great feeling of nationality, and to prevent, by backing Mexico, any further en- 
croachments from the North.” 
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by the usurper Obispo, in the name of the government of New 
Granada, for which they paid at the rate of half a cent on the 
dollar, and by a judicious distribution in the right quarter at 
Paris the Emperor may be induced to undertake the collection 
of the whole amount, and to hold the country till it is paid, 
These stockholders will then find that the combined interests 
of France and Rome cannot be managed as easily as the feebler 
governments of former days. It has been complained in years 
past, that the influence of the railroad has been used in favor 
of the Priests’ party and against the constitutional or liberal 
government. They may be assured that their interests will be 
of no account if the Priests’ party in New Granada is ever re- 
stored by the help of France. Then the “key of the conti- 
nent” will be fully in hand, and will be likely to be held for 
the benefit of the joint concern, until both Popes and Bona- 
partes have run out their race and disappeared. 

This writing will not have been in vain, if it shall have any 
effect in calling the attention of the American people to the 
grounds for believing that the various national movements of 
the time possess a substantial unity of object and direction 
that magnifies immensely their importance in relation to our 
own interests and duties. The moral impulse is the perpetua- 
tion of the power of the Church of Rome, and the executive 
rule is the establishment of the Napoleonic dynasty and the 
political ascendency of France. The Polish insurrection, the 
invasion of Mexico, the dismemberment of Denmark, the 
American rebellion, and a hundred, yea, a thousand minor 
movements, while possessing each its own importance, may 
all be seen to have taken place when they did and as they did, 
from their bearings on this one end,—constituted one out of 
two,—the advancement of the Church of Rome and the Empire 
of France. With consummate skill, the arch manager has 
subsidized to his uses all the interests of absolutism and all the 
prejudices of the privileged classes, and has conciliated in its 
favor most of the religious and scientific influences, throughout 
Europe. And the whole scheme, with all its parts and ramifi- 
cations, hinges for its success upon the possession of the “ key 
of the continent,” for the purpose of crippling the power and 
hedging the advancement of the United States. So long as 
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this country remained peaceful and prosperous, united and 
free, the star of hope to nations and the refuge of oppressed 
humanity in all Europe, with a government quick to appre- 
hend national responsibilities, and resolute to repel all en- 
croachments, it would be impossible to carry out the grand 
design, or to secure the acquiescence and codperation of all 
the governments of Europe. Who can believe that the Em- 
peror of France would have received the congratulations of 
every government of Europe on the conquest of Mexico, had 
the government of the United States been untrammeled by the 
rebellion, and boldly planted itself at the beginning upon the 
line of the Monroe doctrine? Even as it was, there are multi- 
tudes who believe that it would have been both better and 
safer, had our government disregarded the subterfuges of di- 
plomatic deception, and acted upon the known facts of the 
case rather than the formal pretences, by telling the parties to 
the London coalition that we could not look upon their pro- 
posed invasion of Mexico in any other light than as an act of 
unfriendliness and wrong to ourselves; 

It is always unfortunate for statesmen to fall below their 
opportunities, and uiways dangerous when they underestimate 
their enemies. The questions which are now about to be settled 
are such as affect the whole future of the civilized world. 
England, formerly the guardian of oppressed nations, is now 
the waterbearer for France, and quietly assents or assists in the 
subjugation of independent states for the sake of French ag- 
grandizement and the extension of her own interests. And 
French aggrandizement involves the extension and consolida- 
tion of the power of the Church of Rome. There are no more 
wanton deeds of national greed in the pages of history than 
the twin invasions of Mexico and Denmark. And there is 
abundant evidence of a community of interest of these and 
the slaveholders’ rebellion, to make it the duty of American 
statesmen to watch them all as parts of one grand conspir- 
acy against the light of the gospel and the rights of human 
nature, of which we bear the heaviest brunt only because we 
constitute the advanced column. 

One of the devices by which this scheme is sought to be 
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shielded from the reprobation of mankind, consists in holding 
out the expectation that Mexico, as a nation, is sure ultimately 
to derive vast benefits from her subjugation, because it is to 
result in the creation of a stable government, from which per- 
manent tranquillity and general prosperity are sure to follow. 
Even at the very time when the British and the American 
embassies were so fully satisfied with the assurance that the in- 
vasion was not going to interfere with the rights of the Mexi- 
can people as to their government, the idea was propagated 
everywhere, that this subjection of the country to military 
force was going to result in the institution of a stable gov- 
ernment in that long afflicted and glorious country. British, 
French, and Spanish diplomatists and writers dwelt with fond- 
ness on this anticipation, although Lord Russell and Mr. Sew- 
ard were satisfied that there was no intention to interfere 
with the existing constitutional government of Mexico. And 
that idea prevails to this day. Not only do the merchants of 
England believe that the invasion is going to make a good 
time for selling goods and collecting debts; the aristocracy 
naturally look with satisfaction to this result, both because it 
will increase the wealth of the kingdom, (of which they will 
get the lion’s share), and especially because it will be, as they 
think, a fatal blow at republicanism in America, and, coupled 
with our disasters, will help to allay the longing desire of their 
own masses for the extension of popularrights. The religious 
press, even the organs of dissent, in a spirit which is certainly 
much more English than Christian, multiply reasons for fore- 
boding good to Mexico from her subjugation to France. They 
never tire of vilifying Louis Napoleon, his character, policy, 
and dynasty, as displayed in France, while they seem to think 
that the same will be transformed to benefictions when carried 
to America. They regard the dominion of Rome, and especially 
the Pope’s supremacy in temporal matters, the greatest ot 
evils everywhere else, and then affirm that the reéstablishment 
of the church power in Mexico by the force of the French army 
is to be the dawn of a new era of light to Spanish America. 
The inconsistency of all this is even less flagrant than its 
foolishness. What has been the one source of the manifold 
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revolutions and the progressive deterioration through which 
Mexico has passed in forty years? Why has a free republic, 
with all the advantages of country and position, gone back- 
ward instead of forward? The one cause of causes that itself 
originates and gives force to all other causes, has been Roman- 
ism. This has controlled tne press and fettered free discussion ; 
has obstructed the circulation of the Bible, the charter of popu- 
lar liberty ; has prevented all systematic provision for general 
education, and left the mass of the people in as profound igno- 
rance of the progress of knowledge as they were forty years 
ago ; and has been the instigator of all the cruelty and oppres- 
sion, all the intrigue and disorder, all the internal weakness and 
disorganization, which have made the name of Mexico a by- 
word over the world.* This detrimental influence had for the 
first time been fully subjugated to the laws under the constitu- 
tional government of President Juarez, and deprived of its 
power of future mischief, so that the way was open for the in- 
troduction of Bibles, schools, general intelligence, and all the 
means of social advancement, which were about to be put in 
full operation. It was just at this juncture, and just at the 
point of national exhaustion consequent upon the final sup- 
pression of the usurping government, that British greed came 
in and took the sick man by the throat, the moment the 
poison was ejected, and bade him “ Pay me that thou owest.” 
Of course payment was impossible at that time, and the Mexi- 
can government, with honest and manly frankness, said so, and 
said truly, that they had as much as they could do for several 
years in restoring and regulating their internal affairs, without 





* Mr. Romero, the Mexicon Minister, in his speech at New York, in December 
last, closes with these words : 

“Tn conclusion, there is one remark that cannot be withheld. It is regarding 
the striking similarity which exists between the Church party of Mexico and the 
slavery party in the United States. The Church was there a power stronger 
than the State: so was slavery in this country. The Church had there been the 
only cause of our civil wars; so now is slavery here, The Church party in 
Mexico, after being conquered by the people, solicited foreign intervention, in 
order to be re-established in power: so slavery in this country, asI understand, 
has sought foreign aid even before being conquered by the Government of the 
United States.” 
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attempting to pay up their outstanding bonds. Forthisthey were 
first visited with atorrent of abuse by Lord Russell and his agents, 
the equal of which not even English officials ever heaped upon 
any barbarous or reckless king of Naples or Dahomy. And 
then came the deliberate treaty of invasion, for the suppres- 
sion of the constitutional government, and the restoration of 
the church locusts, to eat out what remains of substance in the 
country. When history comes to investigate the springs of 
action of this unexampled period, it will lay the chief respon- 
sibility for the invasion and subjugation of Mexico at the door 
of England.* On this whole class of national rights and inter- 
ests the passion for trade, and especially its eagerness for 
speedy returns, has led the English mind into the adoption of 
a fallacious theory, which is as unphilosophical as it is unchris- 
tian. It calculates what may be done from what has been 
done, and looks for increased profits only from increased coer- 
cion both of production and of payment, overlooking, in its 
shortsightedness, the productive value, in the long run, of in- 
creased intelligence, morality, and liberty among the people of 
acountry. The truth is, that commerce based upon the old 
theory has about reached its limits of growth. The whole 
world has been skimmed over, its wealth produced under un- 
civilized institutions has been gathered, and its productive 
capacity with existing conditions has been fully reached. The 
resources of colonization, which many rely on, are limited by 





* Our own authorities are by no means clear of this guilt and folly of antici- 
pating benefits to Mexico from the French conquest. The National Intelligencer, 
referring to the recent return of Minister Corwin from Mexico, makes the follow- 
ing statement, which, by its studied phraseology, authorizes us to believe all 
that is not explicitly denied : 

“We have seen some conjectures in various quarters; to the effect that Mr. 
Corwin, our present esteemed minister to Mexico, was favorable to the success of 
imperial government in that country. We have Governor Corwin’s authority for 
saying that he never entertained nor expressed an opinion favorable to the prin- 
ciple of forcible foreign intervention in Mexico, He has thought, and has s0 
expressed himself often, that Maximilian, or any other power to which the Mexican 
people would submit, who could give them good and stable government and 
restore domestic tranquillity, would be a great benefactor to Mexico. His official 
position and that of his government has been and is one of perfect neutrality be- 
tween the contending powers in Mexico.” 
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the very small numbers of people that are qualified and can be 
had for colonizing in new fields. Africa, Asia, South America, 
are now to be regenerated, and made agreeable as neighbors 
and productive as to trade, mainly by the regeneration of their 
own populations, and not by the colonization of those who call 
themselves “the superior races.” And for this the almost sole 
dependence is upon the power of the Gospel, to the extension 
of which the present system of English diplomacy is one of the 
chief obstructions. , 

The subject grows upon us as we advance. But time and 
space now permit only a bare statement of the conclusion of 
the whole matter. It is, that the people of the United States 
are right in looking upon the occupancy of the “ key of the 
continent,” or any part thereof, from the Rio Grande to the 
Orinoco, by any European power or coalition, as utterly and 
forever inadmissible, as a wrong to be repelled, and resisted 
and removed, by all means, through exertions never remitted, 
as the conditions of our national peace and independence, if 
not of our existence as a free people. And it follows that the 
Austro-Gallic empire in Mexico should be regarded and treated, 
by all the lawful governments of America, as an unendurable 
nuisance, to be abated as speedily as possible, by separate or 
joint efforts, at whatever hazard or cost. It is a pure and un- 
mitigated evil, a wrong done to us all, an insult in its motive, 
a foul conspiracy in its contrivance, and an outrage in its deed. 
There ought not, there cannot be any settled peace on this 
continent, there can be no permanent pacific relations between 
America and Europe, until this indignity is done away, until 
the Monroe Doctrine is recognized as the law of nations be- 
tween the two continents. We desire that this may be accom- 
plished solely by pacific measures, and chief among them we 
regard a firm and manly statement of our rights, while a 
shilly-shally policy, of equivocal claims and concessions, and 
timid apprehensions of rebuff and displeasure from those who 
are bent upon crowding us to the wall, are sure to be unavail- 
ing, and only tend to make more inevitable the terrible alter- 
native of a general war, which may God avert, in mercy to 
mankind ! 
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Articte VI.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Exxicotr on TuessaLonians.*—Ellicott’s Commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and the Galatians have been so long 
known to the American public, through the editions issued by Mr. 
Draper of Andover, that it seems scarcely necessary to say any- 
thing concerning them at this lateday. We are sure that very many 
of our readers will share the pleasure with which we receive the 
announcement that another volume has been reprinted, and thus 
placed within the reach of all students of the New Testament 
among our people. The character of the present volume on the 
Thessalonians is very similar to that of the earlier volumes ; and the 
continued use of the author’s works only leads us to express, with 
more earnestness, what we have said of them on the pages of this 
Quarterly, on former occasions. It is really refreshing—in the 
midst of the large amount of uninteresting and uninstructive writ- 
ing on the Scriptures, which is given forth not only from the Ameri- 
can, but, perhaps, in an especial degree, from the English press, to 
find such thorough scholarly works as those of Bishop Ellicott ;— 
and to those who do not have access to the writings of German 
authors, these volumes offer what has long been desired, and what 
cannot fail to be fully appreciated. We are happily getting be- 
yond the days of Scott, and Matthew Henry, and even Barnes; 
and we trust that the young men of the present day, who are pur- 
suing theological studies, are prepared, in some measure, to follow 
the most careful scholars in their searchings into the Scriptures, and 
to make their own “ practical observations.” 

If Bishop Ellicott has any fault in his writings on the Pauline 
Epistles—and we think he has some—perhaps the most striking 
one is, that he is, if we may so express it, too intensely grammat- 





* A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paui’s Epistles to the Thes- 
Salonians, with a revised translation. By Cuartes J. Exxicorr, B. D., Dean of 
Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, Kings College, London. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. 1864. 8vo. pp. 171. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price 1.75. 
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ical, He dwells too entirely upon the exact meaning of words 
and phrases, and never suffers himself to enter into anything of the 
glory of the Pauline thought and feeling. He does nothing te in- 
spire in the student a love for the author; nor does he, as it seems 
to us, trace out, with sufficient fullness, the progress of the dis- 
course—except, indeed, as it passes on from verse to verse. He 
appears to limit himself, of set purpose, to the “ critical and gram- 
matical ” of his title page, as if anything beyond this would have 
violated his promise to his readers, and so he becomes dry beyond 
what is needful; he almost prevents the reader from reading a 
word more than what is necessary for the explanation of the sin- 
gle passage concerning which he is in doubt. But it is infinitely 
better to be dry than prosy; and we do not expect a scholastic 
and critical commentary to be as exciting as a novel, or as inter- 
esting as some sermons. 

We trust we may be pardoned if we add, that we do not quite 
like the manner of the author, in all his works, in expressing his 
feelings toward persons who do not accept his position on certain 
subjects. Without expressing any sympathy with the views of 
Professor Jowett and writers of his class, we question whether 
anything is gained, either for them or for the cause, by assuming 
such a style as is found in the passage, which follows the author’s 
remarks on Jowett’s Commentary on these same Epistles: “ After 
having thus performed a very painful duty, I trust I may be per- 
mitted to express my full recognition of the genius that pervades 
his writings, the ease, finish, and, alas! persuasiveness of the style, 
the kindly though self-conscious spirit that animates his teaching, 
and the love of truth that, however sadly and deeply wounded by 
paradoxes and polemics, still seems to be ever both felt and culti- 
vated. May these good gifts be dedicated anew to the service of 
Divine Truth, and be overruled to more happy and more chasten- 
ed issues.” Perhaps it is a matter of taste only, but we doubt 
whether Professor Jowett’s “good gifts” are any more likely to 
“be overruled to more happy and more chastened issues,” because 
these words were printed, than if they had been omitted ; and we 
are even led to doubt whether, in general, it does a great deal of 
good to tell a man, who happens to disagree with us respecting 
the strictness of some of our views, that we are “ pained” to see 
how rapidly his looseness is carrying him downward. Nay, 
more—we have sometimes thought, that such a style was espe- 
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cially out of place, in the case of one who would comment upon 
the words of this Apostle. But we speak with becoming hesitation, 
and we are willing, if it be desired, to put an emphatic interroga- 
tive at the close of this paragraph. 

The author of the recently published “ Letters to a Theological 
Student” expresses his regret that Olshausen’s Commentaries 
have ever been translated and thus opened to American readers— 
because they are so much more dangerous than Scott. Without 
giving any opinion as to the reasonableness of this regret—(the 
present is not the proper place for such an opinion)—we may 
say that the works of Ellicott are eminently safe, as indeed, his 
remarks already quoted would seem to indicate. He combines a 
high order of scholarship with very strict views; and we may 
cheerfully commend the present volume as one that every clergy- 
man, however alarmed at the danger of modern learning or scep- 
ticism, might well make his own both by purchase and by care- 
ful study. That even the most rigid in their views of inspiration, 
&c. can find no fault with him, we think will be plain from the fol- 
lowing passage, which is found in his note on 1 Thess. v. 23. 

“*Your body and soul and spirit ;’ distinct enunciation of three component 
parts ofthe nature ofman. . . . . . Toassert that enumerations 
like the present are rhetorical, (as De Wette), or worse, that the apostle probably 
attached ‘no distinct thought to each of these words,’ (as Jowett), is plainly to 
set aside all sound rules of scriptural exegesis. Again, to admit the distinctions, 
but to refer them to Platonism,(as Liinemann), is equally unsatisfactory and 
equally calculated to fhrow doubt on the whole of the teaching. If St. Paul's 
words do here imply the trichotomy above described, then such a trichotomy is 
infallibly real and true. And if Plato or Philo have maintained (as appears de- 
monstrable) substantially the same views, then God has permitted a heathen and 
a Jewish philosopher to advance conjectural opinions, which have been since 
confirmed by the independent teaching of an inspired apostle.” 


But we are extending this notice beyond the proper limits, and 
we can only close, as we began, with the expression of our sincere 
gratification at the reception of this new volume. The author's 
faults,—if, indeed, others agree with us, that he has any,—are no- 
thing in comparison with his excellencies, and the earnest Christ- 
ian feeling, which shines out here and there, in the midst of his 
grammatical annotations, will make many a reader follow him with 
the more satisfaction, and with the larger confidence. That he is 
an earnest seeker after truth no one can doubt ;—that he is a pa 
tient and faithful investigator, and a believing, devoted Christian 
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scholar, is the highest praise which he would ask for himself, and 
this praise will be readily given him by all. 


LanGr’s CommentTary.—A Theological and Homiletical Com- 
mentary has been for some time in course of preparation in Ger- 
many, under the editorial supervision of the Rev. Prof. Dr. Jonn 
Perer Lancx of the University of Bonn, in connection with a 
number of distinguished divines of Continental Europe. The New 
Testament is nearly finished and the Old Testament has been com- 
menced. It promises to be a complete and useful Commentary, 
and will prove especially valuable to ministers. It contains criti- 
eal annotations of the text and its translation, and a threefold com- 
mentary, exegetical, doctrinal, and homiletical. Under these three 
heads the text is viewed under every aspect. It forms almost an 
exegetical library by itself. The spirit of the Commentary is emi- 
nently genial and reverential, thoroughly evangelical, and yet 
truly catholic and liberal. 

An English translation of this work, with a considerable amount 
of original additions, is now preparing for the use of the American 
public, under the editorial management of Dr. Philip Schaff, assist- 
ed by the Rev. Drs. Shedd, Schiffer, Yeomans, Kendrick, and 
other eminent divines of various evangelical denominations. The 
first volume, containing the General Introduction and Comment- 
ary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, prepared by Dr. Lange in Ger- 
man, and by Dr. Schaff in English, will appear in a few months 
from the press of Mr. Charles Scribner of New York. 


Dr. Nasv’s Commentary.*—Dr. William Nast is a German by 
birth, a graduate of the University of Tiibingen, where he 
was for several years a room-mate of Strauss, the author of the 
Life of Christ. After coming to this country, which was many 
years ago, he “ was brought,” to use his own language in the de- 
dication of this volume, “into the liberty of the Gospel,” and 
engaged in theservice of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as their 
pioneer missionary among the Germans of the Western States. 
He has prepared, with great sousignitcaaltt this elaborate commen- 





*A wr IONS on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, critical, doctrinal, homi- 
letical, &e. &c. By Wiiuiam Nast, D. D. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock, 1864. 
dto. pp. 760. 
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tary on the first two Gospels. It is designed for popular use, as 
well as for the benefit of ministers. Superadded to a critical inter- 
pretation of the text, which is stripped, as far as possible, of 
abstruse learning, are found doctrinal remarks and brief sugges- 
tions for the assistance of preachers and teachers. Prefixed to the 
work is a thoroughly written introduction of one hundred and 
fifty pages, in vindication of the authenticity and verity of the Gos- 
pel records, against the assults of modern skepticism, in the course 
of which the author’s old associate, Strauss, is ably answered. 
Dr. Nast has not only made use of approved German commenta- 
tors, but has, also, availed himself of the aid to be gained from 
Norton, Andrews, and other English writers of merit. 

We are able to speak of this commentary in terms of high com- 
mendation. For the classes for whom it is specially designed, it 
will prove a most instructive and improving guide in the study of 
the first two Gospels. We congratulate the excellent author on 
the completion of this monument of his industry, scholarship, and 
piety. May he be rewarded with the generous patronage of the 
public! 


Renan’s “ Reticious History anp Criticism.” *—This volume 
contains a laudatory sketch of M. Renan’s career, from the pen of 
one of his countrymen; Renan’s preface to his essays; and, finally, 
the essays themselves, on the following subjects: the Religions of 
Antiquity ; History of the People of Israel; the part of the Semi- 
tic people in the History of Civilization ; the Critical Historians of 
Christ; Mahomet and the Origins of Islamism; John Calvin; 
Channing: Feuerbach and the New Hegelian school; the Future 
of Religion in Modern Society. 

In these disquisitions, M Renan shows himself to be a lively, 
bright-minded writer, learned in oriental philology, but of a hasty 
and superficial judgment. His philosophy is a sort of Pantheism, 
which is commended to the reader by effusions of maudlin senti- 
ment. He shows a better understanding of the philosophy of 
mythology and of the nature of paganism than is displayed by 
most Frenchmen. This he acquires from his German masters. 





* Studies of Religious History and Criticism. By M. Ernest Renan. Transla- 
ted by O. B. Frotuincuam, Pastor of the Third Unitarian Church in New York. 
With a biographical introduction. New York: Carleton, 1864. New Haven: 
Judd and White. 8vo., pp. 394. Price $2.50. 
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The furor about so unscientific and self-contradicting a writer as 
Renan, is not very creditable to the skeptical class. Mr. Froth- 
ingham, who stands as sponsor for this volume, is Pastor of a 
Church in New York! 


ALGer’s “ DocrrineE or A Future Lire.”*—The Rev. Mr. Alger, 
a Unitarian clergyman of Boston, well known by his published 
addresses and essays, has written a work of near seven hundred 
octavo pages upon that interesting and momentous theme,—the 
Future Life. The book has been for sometime before the public ; 
but our notice of it has been delayed so long, that we shall now 
attempt to do no more than sketch the headings of its five parts. 
Ata future time we may devote to the work some more extended 
criticism. The first Part gives, in four chapters, historical and 
critical Introductory Notes of the subject, treating of the various 
theories held respecting the soul’s origin and destiny, of the history 
of death, and of the grounds of belief in a future life. The second 
Part is entitled Ethnic Thoughts concerning a Future Life, and 
fills one hundred and fifty pages, with a full synopsis of the views 
held by different non-Christian races respecting the life beyond the 
grave. It evinces extensive and penetrating study, with acute ap- 
prehension and well-considered reasoning, and is, we think, the 
portion of the work which will be most enjoyed by the greatest 
number, with fewest drawbacks. The third Part sets forth the 
New Testament Teachings concerning a Future Life, distinguish- 
ing the varying views represented in its different books, and closing 
with a statement of what, in the author’s opinion, is the essential 
part of Christian doctrine on the subject. Next follow Christian 
Thoughts concerning a Future Life, in three chapters, which repre- 
sent respectively the doctrine of the Fathers, of the Middle Ages, 
and of modern times. Finally, the Fifth Part is made up of sun- 
dry Historical and Critical Dissertations on the ancient Mysteries, 
metempsychosis, the resurrection of the body, hell, modes of salva- 
tion, recognition of friends, the local fate of man, the history of 
disbelief in immortality, and the morality of the doctrine of a future 
life. An Index of Topics and Authors follow, and then the volume 
is closed by an Appendix of two hundred and thirty pages, con- 








*A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. With a complete Bib- 
liography of the Subject. By Writiam Rovunsevitie Axcer. Philadelphia : 
George W. Childs. 1864, 8vo. pp. x., 914. 
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taining an exceedingly rich and complete account of the literature 
of the subject, or a Catalogue of Works relating to the Nature, 
Origin, and Destiny of the Soul, prepared by Mr. Ezra Abbot, of 
the Harvard University Library at Cambridge. 

This abstract of the contents of the book will show that it fulfills 
the promise of its title: it is mainly historical, yet by no means 
exclusively so; it is nearly as much critical and dogmatical. Its 
author’s own very decided views not only show through, but are 
made conspicuous, in every page; they govern the presentation 
of every portion ofthe subject. Mr. Alger belongs to the advanced 
wing of Unitarian Christianity, and is one of those “liberals” who 
are alittle wanting in liberality toward those whose opinions are 
less “liberal” than their own. The work, however, contains an 
immense amount of information and of speculation, which cannot 
but be valuable to every one, whatever his creed, and which 
any candid man may enjoy and profit by, without allowing him- 
self to be disturbed by its mixture with doctrine which he 
rejects. 

Mr. Abbot’s Appendix is a work by itself, and deserves an inde- 
pendent notice. It gives us, in an order partly chronological, 
partly depending on their subject, the titles of more than five 
thousand books, treating of the soul and of its future existence; 
being thus incomparably more full than any preceding catalogue of 
the same character. For its entire faithfulness and accuracy, the 
name of the author is a sufficient voucher. The student who is led 
by Mr. Alger’s views to independent investigations into this most 
attractive theme, will find here the best possible guide and help 
to his researches. 


Rosertson’s Sermons.*—The name of Robertson is honored by 
thousands on both sides of the Atlantic, to whom, before his death, 
it was wholly unknown. The same originality of thought and 
mingled precision and felicity of utterance, which have marked his 
previously published sermons, characterize the present collection. 
The same penetration into the core of the text and of the sub- 
ject, the same vigorous yet delicate thinking, meet the reader on 
every page. Robertson was surely a marvelously gifted man. 


* Sermons. By the late Rev. F. W. Ronertson. Fifth Series. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1864. 12mo., pp. 271. New Haven: Judd and White. Price $1.25. 
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It is to be lamented that he could not have been spared to revise 
his productions before they were committed to the press. It would 
seem that his theological views had not attained to a mature and 
systematic form. Along with profound and edifying exhibitions 
of truth, there is often mingled error, from which we imagine 
that the author would have escaped, had he lived to carry out his 
processes of inquiry and perfect his writings. As an exam- 
ple, we may advert to his sermon on Prayer, (p. 20); a sermon 
indicative of a very high order of mind and containing deep truth. 
From the text “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless not as I will, but as thou wilt,” he draws the lesson that the 
end and aim of prayer is self-resignation to the Divine will. Pray- 
er is the struggle which terminates in restful submission. This is 
atruth, and a truth nobly told. But the preacher commits the 
error of limiting the function of prayer to the obtaining of this sol- 
itary good. Prayer, he says, does not move God: this would be 
to deny His immutability. But here he falls into an error. The 
essential thing in prayer is the humble desire directed upward to 
God. In this desire, is the soul of the petition. But who can 
deny that the existence of such a temper of feeling in man is, lit- 
erally speaking, influential with God? Would not God cease to 
be immutable, if the presence or absence of such a state of feeling 
and of character in man nowise affected his administration ? 
Another instance of a falling short of what we conceive to be the 
truth is found in the sermon on reconciliation by Christ, (p. 177). 
The self-condemnation of the sinner and his inward alienation from 
God are strongly and faithfully depicted; but for fear of anthro- 
pomorphism and of impinging upon the Divine love, the preacher 
shrinks from finding in the sinner’s feeling the reflection of an ob- 
jective displeasure and condemnation in the mind of God. Hence, 
asa doctrinal structure, the sermon is seriously defective, and 
even misleading. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, we com- 
mend the sermons of Robertson to the attention of all thoughtful 


people. 


Dr. Goutsurn’s Tuovcuts on Personat Rewicion.*—The 





* Thoughts on Personal Religion. Being a Treatise on the Christian Life in 
its two chief elements, Devotion and Practice. By Epowarp Meyrick Gout- 
burn, D.D, Prebendary of St Paul’s etc. First American from the Fifth Lon- 
don Edition. With a Prefatory Note, by Grorcr H. Hovonroy, D. D., Rector 
of the Church of the Transfiguration, New York. New York: D, Appleton 
&Co, 1864. 12mo. pp. 398. New Haven: H.C. Peck, Price $1.75 
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spirit of Dr. Goulburn’s work is excellent, and one cannot read 
it without being drawn toward the author as a personai friend, 
whose society it would be a privilege to enjoy. The phraseology 
of the book occasionally may displease “ Dissenters,” but it is a 
work so practical and edifying and uncontroversial, that a few ex- 
pressions which we might prefer to have unuttered, can readily be 
overlooked. Dr. Houghton, of New York, in his brief prefatory 
note, says that he has read the work to his parishioners in place 
of a weekly lecture, and to their lasting benefit ; and a book which 
an audience is willing to hear read, must surely have some peculiar 
merit and interest. 

We believe that works of this character need to be studied by 
our ministry, and that it will be a good thing for the church uni- 
versal if they are led by such study to greater efforts to promote 
the divine life in regenerate hearts, both in private intercourse and 
in public discourse. And we agree with Dr. Goulburn in the be- 
lief that “ where conversion is considered everything and edification 
nothing ; where quiet instruction in the lessons of holiness is sac- 
rificed to exciting addresses which stimulate the understanding and 
arouse the feelings; and where religion is apt to resolve itself into 
a religious emotion every Sunday, just stirring the torpor of a 
worldly life with a pleasurable sensation,”—there will be many 
whose experience and destiny will be like that of the foolish 
virgins, 


Saran’s Devicks anv THE Betirver’s Vicrory.*—The object 
of Mr. Parsons in this book, as is indicated in the title, is to give 
prominence to the thought that life is a perpetual conflict with an 
unseen and mighty adversary, crafty, unscrupulous, and malignant, 
who works upon the human mind, in full accordance with the laws 
of its mental and moral constitution, and whose devices can be 
thwarted only by the personal apprehension of Christ as an all- 
sufficient aid. Thus the attempt is made to set forth clearly the 
opposing forces as a preliminary to success in “the good fight of 
faith.” The author assigns a larger sphere and greater influence to 
Satan than is commonly done in the theological literature of our day; 
but discusses the subject with a practical aim, and strives to make 


* Satan's Devices and the Believer’s Victory. By the Rey. Wiu1am M, Par 
sons, A. M., Pastor of the Congregational Church, Mattapoisett, Mass. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. pp. 312. 
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his teachings as important to those who deny as to those who 
admit the personal existence of the devil. It is evidently the 
work of one who has more than usual experience in guiding inqui- 
rers and aiding the desponding in times of religious awakening ; 
and it is illustrated with “ Pastor’s Sketches,” somewhat after the 
style of the well known “Sketches ” of the late Dr. Spencer. The 
book would be more to our mind if it had less of a sensational 
character, but it appears to be adapted to give aid to souls that are 
struggling against temptations and desirous of becoming better 
servants of Christ. 


Licnt ty Darxness.*—We have read this little volume 
with intense interest, and can recommend it as worthy the peru- 
sal of all our readers. It is from the pen of the author of “ Trin- 
itarian Sermons to a Unitarian Congregation,” whose name is 
well known to many in all our religious communities. The 
present volume is a record of the religious experience of one who 
began his public career as a Unitarian clergyman, and who was 
led by the development of his own religious wants first to a con- 
scious dissatisfaction with the views which he had first received, 
and secondly to the adoption of those which are more nearly 
scriptural, till finally he emerged into a condition in which he con- 
sciously and distinctly accepted the orthodox faith. The circum- 
stances which impart a peculiar interest to the experience of the 
writer are the following: He was not approached by any believer 
in the orthodox faith during the period of gradual transition, but 
he was moved from within by the necessities of his own spiritual 
life—his transition to a more scriptural faith was step by step 
upon single points of doctrine, and not to the orthodox scheme as 
awhole. He was not aware that his own creed coincided with 
that accepted by many orthodox Christians, until sometime after 
he had found rest in a consistent system of belief. 

But the book cannot be characterized or described. It must be 
real to be appreciated. Its publication is very timely, and the 
spirit in which it is written must be approved by all as eminently 
catholic and kindly, while it is faithful and earnest. 








* Light in Darkness ; or Christ discovered in his true character by a Unitarian, 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 24mo. pp. 123, 1864, 
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Tue Memorrat Hovr.*—This is a devotional work, which may 
be used with advantage by those who wish assistance in preparing 
themselves to engage in the great Memorial Ordinance of our 
Lord. 


Sermons By Rev. Gro. W. Perxtys.t—This is a new edition of 
a volume of sermons which was first published soon after the 
death of the lamented author, which occurred in 1856. In 1859, 
we noticed, at some length, the Sermons, and the very interesting 
Memoir which is prefixed. Geo. W. Perkins will long be re- 
membered as one of the most earnest, conscientious, practical, 
and laborious of the Congregational clergymen of his day. Few 
ministers have accomplished as much as he in every department of 
pastoral and philanthropic labor. We are glad that his friends 
have been encouraged to publish a second edition of the book, 
and that they have taken the occasion to insert one of the latest 
sermons that he prepared, which was preached amid the excite- 
ment of the Presidential campaign of 1856. Mr. Perkins, it will 
be recollected, was thought by some to hold views on the subject 
of slavery of too radical a description. This sermon, to which 
the title has been given “ Facts and Duties of the Times,” isa 
complete vindication of his position, and proves, as now is every- 
where conceded, that his was the only true conservative ground on 
which to stand in relation to the great national curse—slavery. 


Drummonn’s Tuovents ror THR Curistian Lire.{—The 
author of the*sermons published under this title, closed his last 
brief but most effective ministry in the gospel at Springfield, 
Mass., in the year 1861. The striking sermons which the volume 
contains are prefaced by an interesting introduction from the pen 
of his parishioner and ardent friend, Dr. J. G. Holland. The dis- 
courses themselves explain both the warm but not undiscrimina- 


* The Memorial Hour ; or, the Lord’s Supper, in its relation to Doctrine and 
Life. By Jeremian Cuartin, D, D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864, 16mo. 
pp. 288. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. Price $1.25. 

+ Sermons, By Geo, W. Penis. With a Memoir. Second edition, with 
additions. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1863. 12mo. pp. 381. 

¢ Thoughts for the Christian Life. By Rev. James Daummonp, With an In- 
troduction by J. G. Hottanp. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. pp. 371. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.50. 
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ting eulogy of the Introduction, and the marked success and 
effect which attended his ministry. They aré brief; shorter than 
the average of pulpit discourses. They are simple, also, to some 
minds, seeming to contain less than the proper amount of original 
or weighty thought, but they are the author’s own, giving the re- 
sults of his own practical reflections, and colored and warmed by 
his own earnest Christian feeling. They are energetic, going 
directly and urgently to the hearts of the reader; earnest, uttered 
as every sermon should be, because they are thus believed and 
therefore spoke. They are, therefore, interesting, elevated 
altogether above the common-place repetitions and the swelling 
rhetoric of the majority of printed discourses. For these reasons 
they are worthy to be read and studied by both clergymen and 
laymen. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND METAPHYSICAL, 


Hersert Srencer’s New System or Puritosorpny.*—The 
Messrs. Appleton have begun in earnest the work of re-publishing 
the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and his New System of 
Philosophy is likely to become familiar to American readers. 
They have already given to us his Essays upon Education, and 
some kindred subjects, and more recently his “Illustrations of 
Universal Progress” in a series of Miscellaneous Discussions. Both 
of these were put forth to serve as avant couriers to his more 
formal and elaborate treatises. 

Of these the First Principles is the most important and interest- 
ing to the philosopher and the theologian. Our readers have 
already been favored with a very able exhibition and review of 
this work, especially in its relation to Theology, and we need do 
no more than call attention to the American edition, which, in 
its external features, is in every respect more attractive than the 
original. 

Our first interest in anything which claims to be a new system 
of philosophy, is concerned with its relations to Christian truth, and 
to those principles which the Christian system embodies or implies, 
The system of Mr. Spencer, as our readers scarcely need to be in- 


* First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. By UWersear Srencer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1864, 12mo. pp. 503. New Haven: H. C. 
Peck. Price $2.00, 
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formed, is, in its fundamental principles, exclusive of and there- 
fore antagonistic to the Christian philosophy. Its doctrine of evo- 
lution is materialistic in its affinities and tendencies. If, by any 
possibility, this doctrine could be reconciled with the Christian 
psychology and the Christian doctrine of creation, its assumptions 
with respect to the Divine Being, if it be proper to designate by 
such an appellation the inscrutable Absolute, is distinctively and 
positively Anti-Christian and Anti-Theistic. As a philosophical 
doctrine, and as growing out of philosophical assumptions, it must 
of course be discussed upon its appropriate grounds, and stand or 
fall by its own merits. It ought not, however, to be concealed 
from those who are inclined to study the system of Spencer, that 
what he teaches is incompatible with 'Theism, as this term is com- 
monly understood, and of course is exclusive of and antagonistic 
to Christianity. 

It claims, at the same time, to be not irreligious in its sympa- 
thies, and not irreverent in its tone. It recognizes religion in some 
form of doctrine and of sentiment as essential to Human Nature, 
and as the most potent element in Human Society. It argues that 
thevé must be some reality in that which all humanity believes in 
and recognizes, and which the human soul requires, and yet it in- 
sists, in the same breath, that what this reality is we are forever 
excluded from knowing, and, of course, that every form of positive 
religious conception and earnest religious belief, must of necessity 
be defective and false. 

For our part we wonder that the philosopher who can find in 
the data assigned by Mr. Spencer as grounds for faith in “the 
Absolute somewhat,” should not, by the same data, find himself so 
compelled to accept an Absolute as manifested in and through the 
Relative. We can see nothing but the caprice of the inquirer 
which holds him back from Theism, as the only possible solution 
of the system of the universe of facts, and the only rational foun- 
dation for the inductive philosophy. It seems to be only an irra- 
tional bizarrerie of intellect which forces him to concede or rather 
to assert so much, and which forbids or prevents him from believ- 
ing no more. 

We have been both surprised and amused to observe in the occa- 
sional notices of these volumes, which have appeared in some influ- 
ential religious newspapers, how utterly unconscious their authors 
seemed to be of the theological doctrines which these books incul- 
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cate. While they do not dare commend the author without re- 
serve, yet they do not distinctly understand why they should not. 
Inasmuch as there is force in the author’s style, and his friends 
assert for him extraordinary claims, they do not like to condemn 
him. That they do not understand the reach and bearing of his 
system is most obvious. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Spencer has in this country a band of intelligent 
and devoted admirers, who are ready to avail themselves of every 
concession in his praise which his discriminating critics will make 
and who eagerly cite the wholesale laudations or vague recommenda- 
tions which undiscriminating reviewers furnish for their use. It 
would seem that the editors of religious newspapers ought to 
know whether the books which they recommend teach Theism or 
Atheism, on principle. 


Wuerpon on Tur Wiii.*—The Methedist Book Concern gives 
to the public an able discussion of the Will by a prominent Meth- 
odist divine. The scope and object of the work could be con- 
jectured by the source from which it comes, were they not so fully 
expressed in the title. The volume aims to exhaust the doctrine 
of the Will by treating it in all possible relations, positively, in its 
psychological, speculative, and theological aspects, and contro- 
versially, by a critical examination of necessitarian and Calvinistic 
arguments. 

It is divided as follows: Part First. The Issue stated (in eight 
chapters). Part Second. The Necessitarian Argument considered. 
Section I. The Causational Argument. Section II. The Psy- 
chological Argument. Section III. The Theological Argument. 
Part Third. The Positive Argument stated. These parts, with 
their subordinate sections, are divided into a large number of 
brief chapters, each with its appropriate title, indicating a special 
topic. By this minute subdivision, the whole subject seems to be 
brought more readily within the comprehension of the reader, and 
to be placed more at his command for review. 

The criticisms of Edwards and other writers are boldly and un- 





* The Freedom of the Will, as a basis of Human Responsibility, and a Divine 
Government, elucidated and maintained in its issue with the necessitarian theories 
of Hobbes, Edwards, The Princeton Essayists and other leading advocates. By 
D.D. Wuevoy, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. pp. 438. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease, 
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sparingly applied, and the author, in the management of this part 


of his treatise, shows no disposition to evade any arguments of 


his opponents or to avoid a trial of strength with the ablest antago- 
nists. While we concede acuteness and ability to Dr. Whedon, we 
cannot so highly commend his use of language or certain literary 
features of the treatise. He asserts the utmost freedom in making 
new terms, some of which are supported by no analogies what- 
ever, and others are positively barbarous. His phrases are very 
often inexcusably familiar and uncouth, and the tone of discussion 
is quite undignified. 

We do not offer a single stricture upon the positions of the 
author, or his criticisms of Edwards and others. Our object is 
simply to call the attention of our clerical and other readers to a 
work of marked ability, which will task their energies, and 
reward their study in a field of discussion which can never be 
outworn or exhausted to the lover of speculative discussion or of 
moral and religious truth. 


F[azarp on Tue Witt.*—The Messrs. Appleton of New York 
offer to us another able treatise upon the Will, of an entirely differ- 
ent character, as might be expected, from the training and associa- 
tions of the author. Dr. Whedon’s work is exclusively theological 
in its bearings and in the general treatment of the subject. Mr. 
Hazard enters upon the field from the side of Psychology, and con- 
fines himself with scrupulous fidelity to the psychological relations 
of his subject. His work abounds in many fine and ingenious 
observations in respect to the operations of the soul. These 
observations evince an earnest love of truth, a mind trained to 
patient and refined self-observation, an experience enriched by a 
large and varied intercourse with human life and human society. 
Besides these, he brings to his task the most decided and even 
passionate fondness for psychical investigations, and a fervid faith 
in the elevating influence of philosophical studies, as contrasted 
with material interests and occupations. The testimony and 
example of the author is of singular interest to those who know 
that he is a successful manufacturer, whose best energies have 





* Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or, every being that wills a creative First 
Cause. By Rowrayp G. Hazarp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 
12mo, pp. 454. New Haven: H. C. Peck. Price $2.00. 
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been chiefly expended in the management of an important busi- 
ness, and who knows by experience and observation the excite- 
ments and the rewards which are connected with the keen and 
absorbing pursuits of an adventurous and busy life. That he has 
found both relaxation and strength for his spirit in psychical pur- 
suits, indicates the refined and elevated nature of his own aspira- 
tions, and also invests the results of his studies with singular inter- 
est and authority. We cannot, indeed, accept all his conclusions as 
exhaustive or just. But we find in all that he says the reflex of some 
important truth. Whatever he writes is the result of pains- 
taking thought, and never fails to furnish some suggestion or 
stimulus to the thoughtful reader. For all these reasons the book 
deserves to be welcomed and highly esteemed as an original con- 
tribution to our as yet scanty philosophical literature. 

The particular direction of opinion taken by Mr. Hazard is indi- 
cated by the title of his work. His object is to vindicate the 
activity and creative power of the soul. This is illustrated not 
only by the activity of will, but in all the subordinate energies of 
man’s spiritual nature. The author is the farthest possible from 
holding that the soul is a passive recipient of impressions, whether 
from the world of sense or from the associative power. It is emi- 
nently an actor—distinguishing between its activities and their pro- 
ducts, and creating by its own activity a world of objects for itself. 
This activity it manifests preéminently in the acts of will. For 
asserting and defending this view of the soul’s capacities he de- 
serves the esteem and gratitude of the philosophers of his time, 
and whatever untenable assertions he may have made, or whatever 
points he may have left unguarded or unexplained, there is so much 
that is true and elevating in his views and in his manner of pre- 
senting them, that his work will exert an elevating, and we hope 
a permanent influence upon the thoughtful men of the country. 


Bowen’s Treatise on Locic.*—Professor Bowen of Harvard 
University, has essayed to furnish what has hitherto been a desid- 
eratum in the English language, a complete Philosophical Treatise 





* A Treatise on Logic: or the Laws of Pure Thought; comprising both the 
Aristotelic and Hamiltonian Analyses of Logical Forms, and some chapters of 
Applied Logic. By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College. Cambridge: Sever & Francis: 12mo, pp. 450. New 
Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.50. 
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on Logic from the modern stand point. We say such a treatise 
has hitherto been wanting in our language, notwithstanding the 
unsurpassed excellencies of some portions of the works of Arch- 
bishop Thomson, of Sir William Hamilton, and of Prof. Wilson 
in our country. But each of these treatises is, in some points, in- 
complete, and no one of them is fitted for the purposes of a Col- 
lege text-book, and of a manual for the advanced student. The 
plan of Professor Bowen is more comprehensive than that of any 
of the works which we have named. The execution is in many re- 
spects deserving of high commendation, as we should expect it 
would be from the well-known ability, thoroughness, and industry 
of the author. 

The most serious defects of the treatise are the diftuseness and 
repetitiousness of the style, the introduction of too many com- 
ments upon the opinions of other writers, as well as of topics 
which are not required for the elucidation and enforcement of the 
author’s own doctrines. 

Had the author written less in the manner of a reviewer, and 
more rigidly in the style appropriate to a text-book, he would not ° 
have diminished the value of his work for the general reader or 
the advanced student, while he would have greatly increased its 
worth and interest for the beginner. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Porems ny Jan InGELow.*—No one can look into this book 
without being impressed with the power of its author. What- 
ever its faults may be, it cannot be charged with want of strength 
or vigor. It shows on every page the stamp of an original and in- 
dependent mind,—a mind that thinks for itself, and in the modest 
consciousness of its own resources is raised above all affectation 
and pretension. Honesty, simplicity, earnestness, and thought- 
fulness are among the most prominent qualities of this remarkable 
book. Its character and style may be shown by a few specimens 
more clearly than by any description. We give first some grace- 
ful stanzas from “ Light and Shade.” 

She stept upon Sicilian grass, 
Demeter’s daughter fresh and fair, 


A child of light, a radiant lass, 
And gamesome as the morning air. 











* Poems, By Jean Incetow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 256. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.25. 
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The daffodils were fair to see, 
They nodded lightly on the lea, 
Persephone—Persephone ! 


Lo! one she marked of rarer growth 
Than orchis or anemone; 

For it the maiden left them both, 
And parted from her company. 

Drawn nigh she deemed it fairer still, 

And stooped to gather by the rill 

The daffodil, the daffodil. 


What ailed the meadow that it shook ? 
What ailed the air of Sicily ? 

She wondered by the brattling brook, 
And trembled with the trembling lea. 

“The coal-black horses rise—they rise: 

O mother, mother !” low she cries— 

Persephone—Persephone ! 


“O light, light, light !” she cries, “ farewell ; 
The coal-black horses wait for me. 

O shade of shades, where I must dwell, 
Demeter, mother, far from thee ! 

Ah, fated doom that I fulfill ! 

Ah, fateful flower beside the rill ! 

The daffodil, the daffodil !” 


What ails her that she comes not home? 
Demeter seeks her far and wide, 

And gloomy-browed doth ceaseless roam 
From many a morn till eventide. 

“ My life, immortal though it be, 

Is nought,” she cries, ‘‘ for want of thee, 

Persephone, Persephone !” 


“Meadows of Enna, let the rain 
No longer drop to feed your rills, 
Nor dew refresh the hills again, 
With all their nodding daffodils ! 
Fade, fade and droop, O lilied lea, 
Where thou, dear heart, wert reft from me— 
Persephone, Persephone !” 


The following lines are taken from what we regard as, on the 
whole, the best poem in the volume, “ Brothers and aSermon.” A 
poor minister is preaching to acongregation of humble fishermen ; 
his text the words, “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” 
Among other illustrations he introduces an old man, lonely and 
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infirm, bewailing the discomforts of his daily lot, and closing with 
these words :— 


“ And I am lonesome, and the nights are few 
That any think to come and draw a chair, 
And sit in my poor place and talk a while. 
Why should they come, forsooth? Only the wind 
Knocks at my door, O long and loud it knocks, 
The only thing God made that has a mind 
To enter in,” 


Yea, thus the old man spake, 
These were the last words of his aged mouth— 
Burt One pip Knock. One came to sup with him, 
That humble, weak, old man ; knocked at his door 
In the rough pauses of the laboring wind. 
I tell you that One knocked while it was dark, 
Save where their foaming passion had made white 
Those livid, seething billows. What He said, 
In that poor place where He did talk awhile, 
I cannot tell: but this I am assured, 
That when the neighbors came the morrow morn, 
What time the wind had bated, and the sun 
Shone on the old man’s floor, they saw the smile 
He passed away in, and they said, “ He looks 
As he had woke and seen the face of Christ, 
And with that rapturous smile held out his arms 
To come to him! 





The more subtle reflection which pervades many pieces in the 
volume, may be illustrated by quoting a few stanzas from the 
“* Scholar and Carpenter.” 


If the Celestials daily fly 

With messages on missions high, 

And float, our masts and turrets nigh, 
Conversing on heaven’s great intents ; 

What wonder hints of coming things, 

Whereto man’s hope and yearning clings, 

Should drop like feathers from their wings 
And give us vague presentiments ? 


And as the waxing moon can take 

The tidal waters in her wake, 

And lead them round and round, to break 
Obedient to her drawings dim ; 

So may the movements of His mind, 

The first Great Father of mankind, 

Affect with answering movements blind, 
And draw the souls that breathe by Him. 
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We had a message long ago : 

That like a river peace should flow, 

And Eden bloom again below. 
We heard, and we began to wait: 

Full soon that message men forgot ; 

Yet waiting is their destined lot, 

And, waiting for they know not what, 
They strive with yearnings passionate. 


Regret and faith alike enchain ; 

There was a loss, there comes a gain; 

We stand at fault betwixt the twain, 
And that is veiled for which we pant. 

Our lives are short, our ten times seven; 


We think the counsels held in heaven yw 


Sit long, ere yet that blessed leaven / 
Work peace amongst the militant. 2 


Then we blame God that sin should be: 


Adam began it at the tree, . NYro PF 


“The woman whom Tuovu gavest me ;” 
And we adopt his dark device. 
O long Thou tarriest ! come and reign, 
And bring forgiveness in thy train, 
And give us in our hands again 
The apples of Thy Paradise.” 


The subtlety of thought, which we have spoken of as character- 
istic of the book, is too often connected with more or less obscuri- 
ty of expression. There is much less, indeed, to complain of on 
this score than in the poems of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning. In a large part of their writings the meaning is rather 
hinted at than expressed ; the reader finds at every step a new 
task in exegesis; and the piece is not to be enjoyed as a poem 
until it has first been solved as a problem. The work before us, 
though far more intelligible, has not all the clearness that could 
fairly be demanded. It sometimes compels the reader to study 
out with uncertainty and weariness that which should have been 
made distinct and unequivocal in the expression of the writer. It 
is to be hoped that an author, who in this trial-book has given 
such evidence of genius, will see that a perfectly luminous and 
transparent style is one of the highest attainments of genius, and 
that her future works, which will be looked for with high expect- 
ations, will show conscientious self-criticism and constant im- 


provement. 
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Work anv Ptay.*—This is a republication in a substantial vol- 
ume of many of the orations, and literary discourses of Dr. Bush- 
nell, which have been published before in pamphlet form; thus 
giving a resurrection body, as it were, to productions that have 
outlived their temporal forms and uses, and are here raised again 
“to a life beyond life,” as Milton says of a good book. Two or 
three have been added, not before published, which we are 
especially glad to see in this collection; though we miss some Ar. 
ticles that formerly appeared in the New Englander, and other 
literary recreations of the author, which right worthily claim 
companionship with these. 

The title of the book is felicitous; being named from its first 
Article, as the author tells us, “ partly because it must have a name, 
and partly because the matter of it represents the spontaneous 
overplus and literary by-play of a laborious profession. 

The mental exertion of the book is literally both work and play, 
yet both are so skillfully and vitally blended under the inspiration 
of genius that one would find it as difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other, or to tell what was labor and what recreation, as 
in looking at a painting by Claude, or a poem of Tennyson, to say 
where the spontaneity ended and the labor began. 

We here see the distinguished theologian taking off his coat, 
not as we have seen him, to wrestle with some giant theological 
dogma, nor yet, as some might conjecture, to have a round of 
cricket with the boys, but to don the academic gown, and dis- 
course with attic grace and eloquence on themes such as Plato 
and Cicero would have rejoiced to discuss before listening senates, 
or among the shades of Academus; and, again descending from 
these high places into the dust and bustle of common life he 
“cracks o’horses, pleughs and kye” before the agricultural society 
of Hartford, or pictures with the fidelity of a Rembrandt “the Age 
of Homespun” for the Centennial Celebration of Litchfield County. 

It will be seen from this that many of the Articles in this volume 
are anniversary addresses delivered at literary or historical festi- 
vals ; and they partake largely of the festive spirit, as distinguished 
from the solemn or didactic. The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul is most rich and abundant. The reader will here find 


* Work and Play; or Literary Varieties. By Horace Busunert, New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1864, 12mo. pp. 464. New Haven: T. H. Pease, Price $1.50. 
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not less of truth or more of genius, perhaps, than abounds in the 
author’s other writings; but the truth is from a wider and more 
varied field, and the genius is more free and sportive in its crea- 
tions. Those who are acquainted with Dr. Bushnell only through 
his theological writings will do well to read this volume of literary 
varieties, and fill out their conception of the theologian and divine, 
with that of the philosopher, the scholar, and the man of letters. 
We have not space to review these manifold productions as they 
deserve, or do much more than indicate their titles. A great deal 
of profound philosophy, disguised under the most charming elo- 
quence, is presented in the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Cambridge, the subject of which gives its name to 
the volume. The gem-thought of this scholarly production is 
perhaps to be found in Schiller’s Letters upon Atsthetic Cul- 
ture, where he speaks of the “ Play-impulse,” as the essential 
condition and producer of Art and Beauty. The deep and world- 
wide significance of ‘his element is indicated by the remark that 
“in every condition of man, it is play that makes him complete, 
and unfolds at once his twofold nature.” And again, “ man only 
plays when in the full signification of the word he is a man, and 
he is only entirely a man when he plays.” But Sehiltler develops 
this principle only in its relation to art and Aésthetic culture, and 
this in the most abstract form. Dr. Bushnell takes the hint here 
offered, and unfolds it in its manifold applications to life and char- 
acter, to literature, science, and religion. After setting forth with 
discriminative insight the philosophic distinction between Work 
and Play, defining the former as activity for an end, the latter 
activity as an end, he exhibits their relation to each other by 
showing how work in all its departments precedes and prepares 
and passes into play, as the end and perfection of human activity, 
of which the sport of children and the animal races is the natural 
type and prophecy; also how these two elements enter into and 
constitute the lower and higher forms or stages of activity, intellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual. So long as the activity is constrained, 
imperfect, and unsatisfying, it is work ; when it is free, spontane- 
ous, and joyful, or as we say, inspired, when it passes into the sphere 
of the ideal and divine, it is play. This explains the universal pas- 
sion of the race for the drama, where human life is represented in 
its ideal and impassioned moments, as a play and not a drudgery. 
The passion for war is accounted for on the same principle. ‘“ Mere 
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ends and uses do not satisfy us. We must get above prudence 
and economy, into something that partakes of inspiration, be the 
cost what it may. Hence war, another and yet more magnificent 
counterfeit of play.” Not a counterfeit, however, in our present 
national struggle, nor yet altogether a pastime, but involving, with 
all its grand inspirations, the most terribly stern and arduous 
work ever laid upon a people, the working out of our own salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

Our author applies this principle to illustrate several important 
distinctions not always clearly understood; as that between cour- 
age and bravery, genius and talent, wit and humor, prose and 
poetry ; between the religion of works or legal obedience and the 
religion of the Spirit; between the inductive method of scientific 
discovery, or rather the abuse of this method in mere plodding, 
and the dry classification of facts, and the method of imaginative 
insight as employed by Kepler. 

These distinctions are unfolded with great force and beauty of 
illustration that sheds light not only upon the subject but into the 
very heart of the matter. This is often done with a single stroke 
of the pen, or a single flash of imagination, laying bare the ety- 
mological and radical meaning of a word. As an instance take the 
author’s definition of humor, as distinguished from wit: 

“ Wit is work, humor is play. One is the dry labor of intention or design, am- 
bition eager to provoke applause, malignity biting at an adversary, envy letting 
down the good or the exalted The other, however, is the soul reeking with its 
own moisture, laughing because it is full of laughter, as ready to weep as to laugh 


or the copious shower it holds is good for either. And then when it has set the 
trees a dripping, 


‘And hung a pearl in every cowslip’s ear,’ 


the pure sun shining after will reveal no color of intention in the sparkling drop, 
but will leave you doubting still whether it be a drop let fall by laughter, or—a 
tear.” 


The oration on The Growth of Law, delivered before the 
Society of Alumni in Yale College, we have ever considered one 
of the best productions of the author, both for its profound and 
comprehensive grasp of principles, and its grand assertion of the 
great law of human progress, which, under one interpretation or 
another, is the leading thought in modern literature. It is inter- 
esting to compare this masterly discourse with the later specula- 
tions of Buckle and other writers of the materialistic school, and 
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to see how much profounder is the Christian philosophy of the 
former than the shallow reasonings of the latter. Both assert a 
law of progress working in all history; but the one enthrones the 
moral element, making the law of conscience supreme, to which 
all the historic forces—science, art, philosophy, religion—are sub- 
ordinate, contributing of their strength and beauty to invigorate 
and perfect it, and so to perfect humanity. The other exalts 
physical science and its organ, the mere understanding, which man 
shares in kind with the brute, as the chief end of man, making 
the laws of nature ultimate and supreme; and ranking all other 
powers—conscience, moral ideas, philosophy in the only true 
sense, and even Christianity,—among the childish things which are 
to be put away as the world grows older; thus reversing the 
true order of human progress, and making that first which is 
spiritual, and afterwards that which is natural. We need not add 
how much more inspiring is the doctrine here taught, of a divine 
Providence or Law, reigning in human history, and making all its 
events and forces tributary to the great end for which man was 
created, than the atheistic theory which makes the race inherently 
and blindly progressive, or the narrow dogmatism which sees no 
good or anything but evil in systems and influences outside of 
Christianity and the Gospel. 

Very admirable is the author’s exposition of the two-fold nature 
of Law,—the ideal law of Right and Love, and the outward code 
of virtue, or the modes and practices in which this moral and 
spiritual law is expressed ; the former eternal and immutable as it 
exists in God or the Divine Reason, the latter progressive with 
the intelligence, the moral and spiritual culture of the race. This 
distinction, one of the most important ones in morals, explains and 
justifies the toleration, under the Old Testament code of morality, 
of practices which now are outlawed as wrong. ‘The ideal law 
was too high and perfect for that raw physical age, with its crude 
moral ideas, to attain or even comprehend. Therefore the statute 
or outward code was limited to the prohibition of a few palpable 
and fundamental wrongs, leaving others unforbidden, or, at most, 
regulating and restricting them, as in the case of polygamy and 
divorce, till the world should be ripe for the more spiritual code 
of Christianity. Whether slavery was tolerated among other 
wrongs, as Dr. Bushnell seems to suppose, or was not permitted 
under the Mosaic law, as other scholars attempt to show, is a 
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question not so fundamentally important as many deem, since the 
new age of Christianity has brought with it a new and improved 
code of morality, whiie the eternal law of right and love remains 
the same. 

The three great moral forces of history which have contributed 
to the growth of law, Dr. Bushnell shows, are the Greek Art, the 
Roman Law, and the Christian Faith. ‘ These three being inde- 
structible, incapable of death, must roll on down the whole future 
of man, and work their effects in his history. And if we are sure 
of this, we are scarcely less sure of an age of law, or of the final 
ascendency of the intellectual and moral life of the race.” We 
know of no finer or more eloquent passage in modern oratory 
than that with which this oration closes. It has the majesty and 
rythm of one of Milton’s prose lyrics: 

“Have faith in truth, never in numbers. The great surge of 
numbers rolls up noisily and imposingly, but flats out on the 
shore, and slides back into the mud of oblivion. But a true opin- 
ion is the ocean itself, calm in its rest, eternal in its power. The 
storms of tumultuous thunders of popular rage and bigoted wrong 
will sometime pause in their travel round the sphere, and listen to 
its powerful voice. And if the night comes down to veil it fora 
time, it is still there, beating on with the same victorious pulse 
and waiting for the day. A right opinion cannot die, for its life is 
in moral ideas, which is the life of God. Have patience, and it 
shall come to pass, in due time, that what you rested in the tran- 
quillity of reason, has been crowned with the majesty of law.” 

“The Founders great in their Unconsciousness,” is the sug- 
gestive title of an oration before the New England Society of 
New York, in which the true greatness and glory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers is, for the first time, adequately set forth. The idea of 
this truly admirable production is, that a latent wisdom was 
present in these founders, concealed in their principles and faith, 
which guided them instinctively in their migration and in all 
their political acts. “ They had in their religious faith a high con- 
structive instinct, raising them above their age, and above them- 
selves; creating in them fountains of wisdom deeper than they 
consciously knew, and preparing in them powers of benefaction 
that were to be discovered only by degrees, and slowly, to the 
coming ages. If you will show them forth as social projectors, or 
architects of a new democracy, they stubbornly refuse to say or 
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do anything in that fashion. They are found protesting rather 
against your panegyric itself...... Their greatness is the un- 
conscious greatness of their simple fidelity to God—the divine in- 
stinct of good and of wisdom by which God, as a reward upon 
duty, made them authors and founders of a social state under 
forms appointed by Himself.” 

Another filial service is rendered by this true son of New 
England, in the “Speech for Connecticut,” delivered before the 
Legislature of the State, which here reappears under the modest 
title of “‘ Historical Estimate.” The many sons of Connecticut, 
scattered throughout the land, will thank the author for this noble 
vindication of the true character and rank of their noble State, 
which is “not the least among the princes of Judah,” for more 
reasons than are here enumerated. 

In consideration of this service, those who have migrated from 
Connecticut to the West, will read with indulgence the next Article 
on “ Agriculture at the East,” and pardon the somewhat over- 
drawn picture of the folly they have been guilty of in exchanging 
so rich and noble an inheritance for the barbarism, and agues, and 
dreary platitudes of the western swamps and prairies! There is 
some truth in the contrast here so graphically drawn between the 
moral and social advantages in the land of steady habits, and pio- 
neer life in the woods of Michigan, or the prairies of Iowa, twenty 
yearsago; but the institutions and homes of New England have 
now traveled westward, as well as her sons and daughters, and the 
wilderness is fast becoming a garden. 

“Life, or the Lives,” is the title of a lecture never before pub- 
lished, which, for the union of scientific research and philosophic 
penetration, is one of the best articles in the book. The question 
discussed is the central one, “ What is Life?” whose forms and 
manifestations are everywhere around us; and the theory or defi- 
nition propounded is “that lives are immaterial, soul-like powers, 
organizing and conserving the bodies they inhabit.” This propo- 
sition is argued and established against the materialistic theory 
which confounds life with organization, cause- with mere condi- 
tions, real substances with phenomena, laws of nature with bare 
classifications of facts, and which admits the existence of nothing 
that is not cognizable by the senses or the understanding, judging 
according to sense. The bearing of this question and of the due 
understanding of “lives,” not only upon the true interpretation 
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of nature, but upon the true culture of the higher powers of the 
mind, imagination and faith, and so upon religion itself, is admir- 
ably shown, and per contra the tendency to conceit, unbelief, and 
a hard mechanical way of thinking, generated by the habit of 
accounting for all things by the laws and calculable forces of dead 
matter. 

The remaining articles—“ City Plans,” ‘The True Wealth or 
Weal of Nations,” “The Doctrine of Loyalty,” “The Age of 
Homespun,” “The Day of Roads,” and “ Religious Music””—we 
must leave unnoticed, not because they are less worthy of notice, 
or less full of thought and wisdom, but purely for want of space, 
and because we have already transcended our limits. With this 

, bare summary, which may serve as a bill of fare, we commend the 
volume to our readers as a rich and rare intellectual feast, assured 
that they will need no condiments to stimulate their appetite, save 
what the book itself contains, and that those to whom it is twice 
served will relish it the best. 


AMERICA AND HER ComMENtTATORS.*—This work is an attempt 
to reduce the literature of foreign travel in America to a sizable 
compass. Its object is two-fold,—* to present a general view of 
the traits and transitions of our country, as recorded at different 
periods and by writers of various nationalities; and to afford those 
desirous of authentic information in regard to the United States 
a guide to the sources thereof. Incidental to and naturally grow- 
ing out of this purpose, is the discussion of the comparative value 
and interest of the principal critics of our civilization.” It thus 
covers a broad and hitherto unoccupied field. It is the gist of 
many old folios and rare pamphlets. It presents in one volume 
both the brief personal history of our foreign critics and a digest 
of all the salient points in their works. Hence, in such a time as 
this, when we are compelled to give ear in some dezree to foreign 
opinions and are naturally vexed that European writers should be 
so ignorant and willful in their criticisms, such a volume is both 
welcome and useful. Its direct influence is to exalt the nation, 
even upon the testimony of foreigners; and its weight in England 


* America and her Commentators. With a critical sketch of travei in the 
United States, By H.T. Tuckerman. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 8vo. 
pp. vii., 460. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $2.50. 
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and on the Continent can hardly be less than here in helping to 
the formation of an intelligent opinion of the extent, power, and 
recognized importance of the United States. The works here so 
hapily epitomized give us alla chance “to see oursel as others 
see us;” and they are the very books which are going or have 
gone far to shape public opinion in the civilized world. 

No more timely book could have been published. Bearing the 
familiar marks of one of our most accomplished literary men, elegant 
in style, refined in tone, authentic in all the details of the subject, 
often glowing with personal reminiscences, suggestive constantly 
of new points in our country’s history, liberal in its spirit, and im- 
partial as such a work can be, it is not only pleasant reading but 
it carries an argument along with it. It shows that the leading 
minds in Europe have always been directed toward our own 
country as a land of promise, and it brings out the features which 
have attracted their attention. It takes up those points which 
the general and cultivated reader would most care to see dwelt 
upon. Mr, Tuckerman has gleaned so thoroughly that nothing more 
can be said upon this subject. His treatment is authentic and 
exhaustive. The contents of the volume are briefly these: an In- 
troduction, presenting a clear synopsis of the ground to be trav- 
eled over; an Account of the Early Discoverers and Explorers ; 
an extended and valuable Sketch of French Missionary Explora- 
tion; a Résumé of French Travelers and Writers, including notices 
of Volney, Dr. Tocqueville, Chateaubriand, Lafayette, DeGasparin, 
Laboulaye, and many besides; and a catalogue of British Trav- 
elers and Writers, excluding none, and presenting in one sketch 
the many varieties of opinion into which these authors have been 
led. Then follows a chapter on English Abuse of America, at 
once racy and pat to these times. The Northern European Writ- 
ers are next brought forward, and here are sketches of Miss 
Bremer, the infallible Gurowski, Dr. Lieber, I. G. Kohl, Talvi, 
(Mrs. Edward Robinson), and Dr. Schaff; the Italian Travelers 
are not so numerous or well known. Perhaps the most interesting 
portion to an American reader is the chapter on American Tray- 
elers and Writers, a topic apparently most congenial to Mr. Tuck- 
erman, and the truth of which every one can feel; besides, we are 
rather fond of what our own countrymen have said. The conclud- 
ing chapter briefly sums up the leading characters and resources of 
the nation, and closes a volume of singular interest and value. 
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This is Mr. Tackerman’s largest work. It also best illustrates 
his position as a literaryman. His mind is essentially critical and 
works best when it deals with prepared materials. And this is 
especially a book-made book; yet the careful finish, the spicy 
quotations, the great variety of information, the apt and sug. 
gestive comment, impart to these half forgotten books a fresh 
meaning. They live again in Mr. Tuckerman’s hands; and they 
bear witness, like a census, to the rapid changes in the condition 
of our country, and to the truer appreciation which we now re- 
ceive at the hands of foreigners. 


Seven Srories witn Basement anv Arric.*——-This somewhat 
quaint title pleasantly introduces the reader to several “ stories” 
of foreign travel and adventure, which are all characterized by 
that indescribable charm which Mr. Mitchell throws around all his 
writings. We are glad tofind reprinted among them—and thus 
made easily accessible—one of the very best of Mr. Mitchell’s 
fugitive papers—his account of his Consulate at Venice! 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Merrvate’s History or tue Romans. Vols. III. and IV.—Two ° 


additional volumes of the reprint of Merivale, by the Appletons, 
have appeared since our notice of the work. In typographical ex- 
cellence, they are exact mates of the volumes which preceded 
them. “The demand for standard works of history in our country, 
for works like this of Merivale, is an auspicious omen. It isa 
practical refutation of the calumnious observations which English 
writers, who ought to know better, have not yet ceased to make 
respecting the intelligence of the American people. We should 
like to see a comparison of the sales made in America and England, 
respectively, of the works of the best historical writers, during the 
last twenty years. It would afford food for.reflection to some of 
our censorious kinsmen across the water. 


* Seven Stories, with Basement and Attic. By the Author of “ My Farm of 
Edgewood.” New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 12mo. pp. $14. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease, Price $1.75. 
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PresipeEnt Waytann’s Memorr or Dg. Cuatmers.*—The 
simple object of President Wayland in this little Memoir, is to 
make a connected exhibition of the “ parochial and philanthropic 
labors” for which the great Scotch Divine found time in the midst 
of his other multifarious duties;—“his modes of doing good,” and 
the “general principles by which all his efforts were directed.” 
There was danger that the story of the great work done by Dr. 
Chalmers, in his own parish, and for the neglected masses of Scot- 
land, might be in a great measure forgotten, and its influence lost, 
if it could be studied only in the extended Memoir of Dr. Hanna. 
President Wayland has done a valuable service for many of our 
American pastors, by furnishing us in this convenient form with a 
well digested account of his labors and success as a pastor and 
visitor among the poor and degraded. 


Lire oF Narnan Banes.t—Our limits will allow us to give 
only the title of this life of an eminent Methodist Clergyman, 
which has been prepared by Dr. Abel Stevens, and is a very valu- 
uable contribution to the history of Methodism in this country. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL. 


Pomrroy’s Inrropuction To Municipat Law.{—This elegantly 
printed volume is a very valuable contribution to American litera- 
ture, and ought to find a place in the library of every well edu- 
cated citizen. After an introductory chapter, the author consid- 
ers, first, the law in its modal character; its means, methods, and 
laws of development. Here in successive chapters he discusses, 
first, statute law ; next, unwritten law,—under which latter head 
comes in the separation of fact from law in judicial trials; the 
origin, history, and jurisdiction of the English and American 
courts, compared with those of other countries; the manner of 
bringing a controversy before the courts and of deciding it there; 





* A Memoir of the Christian Labors, Pastoral and Philanthropic, of Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. By Fraxcis Waytann, Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1864. 16mo. pp. 218. New Haven: Judd & White. Price 90 cents, 

t Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, D. D. By Ase. Stevens, D. D. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 12mo. pp. 426. 

¢ An Introduction to Municipal Law, designed for general readers, and for 
students of colleges and higher schools, By Jouy Morton Pomeroy. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 544. New Haven: H.C. Peck. Price $3. 
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and finally, the law-evolving power of the judges, or the doctrine 
of precedent. The second part is devoted to the sources of Angli- 
can law, and here the Anglo-Saxon law and institutions, the feudal 
system, and the Roman law, pass successively under review. The 
third part embraces outlines of municipal law, which fall into the 
natural divisions of person, property, and contract, with a short 
chapter on legal maxims following at the close. 

We have examined this work with care and interest. It is 
written by an accomplished man, and a lawyer who shows not 
only a judgment improved by professional practice and study, but 
also familiarity with the best sources. It is well fitted for the 
purpose for which it is designed, which is not the superficial one 
of making every one a lawyer for himself, but that of revealing to 
the reader what the principles of the law of our race are, what 
is the course which we have taken in order to apply these princi- 
ples to the questions that arise in human life, and from what 
source our system of laws has been gathered. In a country like 
ours, where any man of education may be called on to perform the 
work of a legislator, such a book cannot fail to be of great use. 
We commend especially the second or historical part, and the 
somewhat extended remarks on the development of law through 
the decisions of judges in the first part, as favorable specimens of 
the work. 


Revo.vutioy nor a Rient pur a Crmoe.*—These times are 
fruitful in discussions and speculations concerning all the great 
principles on which society and government rest. Not a small 
portion of the rich harvest which will be reaped in our country, 
after the time of labor shall be over, will be the corrected opin- 
ions of thoughtful men in respect to all these most important 
topics, concerning which vague traditions have hitherto held the 
place of well considered principles. In respect, to no one subject, 
have the notions of thinking been more loosely and carelessly 
formed and held, than in respect to the right of revolution. 

Dr. Thompson has attempted in the address before us to subject 
these doctrines to a thorough examination, and has conducted this 








* Revolution against Free Government not a Right but a Crime. An Address by 
Josern P. Tuompson, D. D. Delivered before the Union League Club, and pub- 
lished at their request. Club-House, Union Square, New York. 8vo. pp. 46. 
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examination with great ability, as well as stated and defended 
his conclusions with more than his usual eloquence and force. 
These conclusions are indicated in the motto of the address. 
They may be thus expanded ;—given whet is properly called a 
free government, 7. e. a government which is organized to defend 
the rights of men as distinguished from the interests of classes— 
let it be organized with free institutions, as distinguished from 
conceded privileges—let it also represent the interests of the whole 
people as contrasted with those of separate races and nationalities— 
let it, moreover, be provided with a free constitution which can it- 
self be amended,—and it can never be a rightful act, but must 
always be a crime to inaugurate a revolution against such a gov- 
ernment. In other words, revolution is not to be regarded as an 
occasional necessity, and a periodical returning necessity, but when 
revolution has attained the end to which it points, it must then 
forever after forego the right to be. 

Such is the doctrine of this very able and eloquent discourse, 
which, as applied to the present revolt, against such a government 
as our own, shows, in a novel and most convincing manner, that 
so far from resting on any ground of right, it deserves only to 
be judged and condemned as an enormous crime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tar New Paru.—The editors of the “ New Patn,” (a monthly 
8vo. Magazine published in New York, and devoted to the advance- 
ment of truth in art), by their fearless criticism, manifest earnest- 
ness, and fresh, untrammeled comments on the Fine Arts, are 
doing much to awaken the attention of the public to the 
principles which should guide all departments of artistic study, 
As lovers of the Real, as students of Nature in her various 
forms, and as advocates of the True, they are of course at continual 
variance with what is hackneyed and conventional. They often 
disparage the works of men, departed as well as living, whose 
names are held in high honor by the lovers of the beautiful. Their 
principles are sometimes enunciated with a dogmatic tone which 
tends to awaken opposition. But notwithstanding this, they show 
so much honest endeavor to establish the true principles of art, 
such persistent and enthusiastic devotion to the study of the natural 
world, even in its most minute phases, such praiseworthy advocacy 
of labor and care, and such hatred of the sham arts, the artifice of 
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the day, that we are confident good will flow from their discus- 
sions. A more detailed criticism would be necessary to show how 
we agree with and how we differ from them. At the present we 
are only desirous of calling attention to their journal, and of express- 
ing the hope that the number of their readers may constantly in- 
crease. 


Ten Acres Enoven.*—This little book has much of the charm 
about it of the best works of Defoe,—though it is a story of real 
life. It contains the results of an experience of “life in the 
country ;’—that fruitful subject of day dreams! The author in- 
troduces himself as a small manufacturer with a large family 
living in his native city of Philadelphia; able to command, at the 
age of forty, only a few hundred dollars as the pecuniary results 
of years of hard work. He buys a farm of ten acres in New 
Jersey—and, after a few years’ trial, he finds himself in better 
health than ever before ; in better spirits; and better able to pro- 
vide for his family all the necessaries and even luxuries of life ;— 
and, above all, he finds that he is actually laying up money, every 
year! The account is given very much in the style in which Rob- 
inson Crusoe is made to tell his strange story, and has had very 
much the same effect upon every one of the half dozen readers of 
whom we had the testimony. It is a book that the reader is not 
likely to lay down till the last page is reached. There can be no 
better book for hot weather for those who have a taste for the 
country. 


Awnnvat or Screntiric Discovery, 1864.+—The general student 





* Ten Acres Enough ; A Practical experience, showing how a very small farm 
may be made to keep a very large family. With extensive and profitable expe- 
rience in the cultivation of the smaller fruits. New. York: James Miller. 
1864. 16mo, pp. 255. For sale by Judd & White. Price $1.25. 

¢ Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or Year Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1864. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Me- 
chanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. Togeth- 
er with notes of the Progress of Science during the year 1863; a list of recent 
scientific publications, obituaries of eminent scientific men, ete. Edited by 
Davi A. Wetrs, A. M., M. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 351. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.50. 
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who wishes to be kept informed of the progress of scientific dis- 
covery, and the new applications of science to the practical affairs 
of life, will find this “ Year Book,” edited by Dr. David A, Wells, 
and published by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, of very great service. 
The present volume is embellished with a portrait of General 
Gillmore. 


Pror. Hackxett’s Mewortats or rar War.*—The design of the 
compiler of this book has been to illustrate, by the simple narra- 
tion of facts which have come to his knowledge, the “ Christian 
principle and heroism” which have been displayed by the men 
who have made up our armies. The incidents narrated are nearly 
one hundred and fifty in number; and none have been inserted 
which have not with reason been supposed to be “strictly true.” 
The book is one of deep interest, which is enhanced by the fact 
that it marks the sympathy in,the objects of the war of one of the 
first of our American biblical scholars. 


Tue Natrurat History or Sercession.t—This very fruitful 
theme is treated by the author with great boldness of speech and 
with no little force of conception. The Principle of Secession, 
Slavery, The Democratic Party, The Romish Church, and other 
topics, are all discussed in the most energetic fashion. If it were 
possible for any deliverances to be too strongly expressed—per- 
haps exception might be taken to some in this volume, especially 
to the free use of personalities. But the sincerity of the author, 
and the truthfulness of the most of his representations, are fitted 
to reconcile the loyal reader to what would otherwise be deemed 
offenses against good taste. The author writes in a religious 
spirit, and with the earnestness and energy of strong convictions. 





* Christian Memorials of the War; or, scenes and incidents illustrative of 
Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery, in our Army. With 
Historical Notes. By Horatio B. Hackerr. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 252. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.25. 

+ The Natural History of Secession; or Despotism and Democracy at Neces- 
sary, Eternal, Exterminating War. By Tuomas Snerarp Goovwin, A, M. 
New York: John Bradburn. 1864. pp. 328. 
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Kipper’s Treatise oN Homuerics.*—This is a well arranged 
and elaborate treatise on the science of Homiletics, from the Meth- 
odist point of view. It comprehends pretty much all that has been 
said that is valuable by English writers on this subject, without 
adding much that is new or original. It sets forth the duty of 
study, logical method, and all fit intellectual preparation for the 
pulpit; while at the same time it upholds the dignity of preach- 
ing, making all human art and knowledge to be but subordinate 
and tributary to it. As might be expected the extempore method 
is vigorously advocated. 

The chapter on Divine assistance in preaching discriminates 
fairly between that erroneous view which would lead a preacher 
to rely directly on Divine inspiration to put into his mouth what 
to say, and the equally erroneous opinion that a true preacher of 
Christ may not hope for special aid from on high, when using his 
own faculties faithfully and humbly, 

There are doubtless self-made men who are good preachers, and 
no denomination has produced more of these than the Methodist; 
yet our author, like the accomplished and eloquent Olin, evidently 
holds that a good preacher is not injured by employing every pos- 
sible means to educate and discipline all his powers for his great 
work. 


Tue Cotor Guarp.t+—This is a book written by the Rev. James 
K. Hosmer, a Unitarian clergyman of Deerfield, Mass., who enlisted 
in the Fifty-second Regiment of Massachusetts nine months’ Vol- 
unteers, in 1862. He held a corporal’s position in a company 
where his younger brother was first sergeant. He had full expe- 
rience of all the various phases of military life on land and sea, on 
the march, in camp, in hospital service, and in battle. Notwith- 
standing all the hardships he endured, he preferred to retain his 
place in the regiment, even when he might have exchanged it for a 
clerkship in Gen. Banks’ office, of which he made trial for a single 
day. This book has the advantage of being written in a journal 





* A Treatise on Homiletics ; designed to illustrate the true theory and practice 
of preaching the Gospel, By Daniex P. Kipper, D. D., Professor in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. New York: Cariton and Porter, 1864. 

+ The Color Guard: being a Corporal’s notes of military service in the Nine- 
teenth Army Corps. By James K. Hosmer, of the Fifty-second Regiment Mass. 
Volunteers. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. pp. 244. 
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form by the pen ofaready writer, with all the glow and enthusiasm 
of a young and ardent and cultivated man, and it will engage the at- 
tention ofall who begin to read it, until it is finished. 


Tue Wuir, toe Hor, anp tur Sworp.*—This book contains 
the experience of another Unitarian clergyman—Reyv. G. H. Hep- 
worth, of Boston. Mr. Hepworth went to New Orleans as Chap- 
lain of the forty-seventh Massachusetts regiment. He soon felt 
that his position was too confined and without sufficient scope to 
suit his desire for work; and he therefore gladly accepted a com- 
mission as Lieutenant in the fourth Louisiana Native Guards, from 
which he was detailed to act as Aid-de-Camp to General Banks. 
Having had confided to him a general supervision of the experi- 
ment of employing freed laborers on the plantations, he had rare 
opportunities of getting an insight into Southern habits and modes 
of thought, and he gives us here select illustrations of the pride, 
ignorance, selfishness, and other characteristics of Louisiana 
society, black and white, under its present war aspects. 


Bunyay’s Pirarm’s Procress.—Messrs. Sever & Francis, of 
Cambridge, Mass., have added to their “ Golden Treasury Series,” 
anew and elegant edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, with illustra 
tions by Stothard. 


Pocxer Series or Favorire Sranparp Autnors.—Frank H. 
Dodd, of New York, has commenced the publication of a “ pocket 
edition” series of the works of the best English authors. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost has already been given to the public. It is a 32mo., 
printed at the Cambridge University Press, on fine tinted paper, 
with type of admirable distinctness. The Paradise Lost is to be 
soon followed by Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare, and Isaac Wal- 
ton’s “Angler.” This series will undoubtedly be a very popular 
one. Price, bound in vellum cloth, $1.25. 


Sprecues, Lecrures, AND Lerrers OF WeENDELL PuILurs.— 
Messrs. Walker, Wise, & Co., of Boston, have published in a 
handsome volume, (8vo. pp. 562), a selection from the Speeches 
and Lectures of Wendell Phillips. The volume is embellished 
with an admirable likeness of the distinguished orator. 











* The Whip, the Hoe, and the Sword: or the Gulf Department in 63, By 
Gronce H. Herworts. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. pp. 298. 
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Mrs. Kirkiann’s Scnoort Grri’s GARLAND.—A second volume 
of poetical selections, by the lamented Mrs. C. M. Kirxtann, 
bearing the title which we give above, had just been published by 
Charles Scribner, Esq., of New York, when the announcement was 
made of her sudden death. It is an unusually choice selection. 
(24mo. pp. 360). 


Works or Lorp Bacon.—The last volume of the new com- 
plete edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, published by Taggard & 
Thompson, of Boston, has just been issued. We shall speak of it 
more at length in the next Number. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Orlean Lamar, and other Poems. By Saran E. Kyowres. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1864. 


The Mystery of the Trinity Paralleled in Nature. An Analogical Argument. 
By W. R. Huntinerox. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co, 1864. 24mo. pp. 24. 

Our State Militia: being a series of Articles originally contributed to the 
“Connecticut War Record.” By Francis Waytanp, Esq. New Haven. 8vo. 
pp. 24. 

Certainty Concerning Christ, as the Divine Lord. A Sermon preached in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. By Ricuarp 8. Srorrs, Jr., D. D. 
1864, 8vo. pp. 82. ? 

One who laid down his Life for his Brethren. A Sermon in Memory of 
Rosert Sepewick Epwarps; preached in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. By Rev. R. 8. Srorrs, Jr.,.D. D. 1864. 8vo. pp. 21. 

Review by Rev. Dr. H. P. Tappan of his Connection with the University of 
Michigan, 1864. 8vo. pp. 52. 

The Anglo-American Sabbath. By the Rev. Philip Schaff, D, D. Read before 
the National Sabbath Convention, Saratoga, August 11th, 1868. American 
Tract Society. 1864. 32mo. pp. 88. 

In Memory of Albert Wilson Janvier. 1863. 8vo. pp. 11. 

The Christian Element essential to the truest Patriotism ; or, the Preservation 
of our Free Institutions impossible without the Gospel. - By Anuau P. Marvis, 
of Winchendon, Mass. 8vo. pp. 15. 

The Throne of Iniquity. The Moral Contrasts developed by the existing war, 
in its Origin, Objects, and Prosecution. A Discourse delivered on the Day of 
National Thanksgiving, November 26th, 1863, at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, By Joun ©. Lorp, D. D. 1864. 8vo. pp. 82. 


A Plea for equity in Church Maintenance, By Mountareer. Buffalo: 1964, 
8vo, pp. 86. 








